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A Man’s Prayer 
By James M. Stifler 


O LORD, we have misjudged thee quite, 
Found only weakness in thy word, 
Forgot the path our Master trod, 
Heard not his call to glorious fight, 
His call for men. 


Repentance and submission give, 

But heart of steel let us not lack, 

And shrinking, walk the craven’s track. 
May we, each day thou giv’st to live, 


it us like men. 


Grant us thy spirit, strong and keen. 
May we no favor show to shame ; 
No silence, weakness, soft and tame, 

Where rugged conflict should have been. 

May we be men. 
Rose.z, N. J. 








Accepting the Re-enforcements 

No man need fight his character-battles alone 
with God. There is human companionship for us 
all, if we will show ourselves worthy of it. God 
intends that some of his surest re-enforcements of 
strength to us, his needy children, shall come through 
the presence and sympathy of those who are close to us. 
If we think there are none who are so close to us as 
that, let us realize that the fault is our own. No one 
has the right to go through this world alone. Jesus 
did not attempt it; he found comfort—which is 
strength—even in his faulty, slow-seeing disciples. 
If we long for a friend’ s help in fighting our battles, we 
can find it by seeking it. And we can find it by striving 
to give it to others. To lose ourselves in another's 
need is the surest re-enforcement of all. 


Pad 
When to Worry 


There zs a time to be concerned as to the outcome 
of our actions—it is before we act. Said one who has 
had to select many men for important positions, as he 


was inquiring about a certain man’s fitness for a place 
calling for peculiar tact and good judgment: ‘‘I have 
not been entirely sure whether he did his worrying 
beforehand or afterwards.’" Worrying afterwards 
would have done little good in that particular place, 
as in every place in life. Anxious, careful, penetrat- 
ing study of every fact and factor involved, and the 
determination to foresee every probable or possible 
outcome of a particular line of action,—that sort of 
‘‘worrying beforehand"’ is what gives deserved rep- 
utation for judgment and ability. When to all this 
is added God's counsel at every step of the way, there 
is no room left for ‘‘ worrying afterwards."’ 


x 


Instant Comfort 

To be comforted is to have added strength ; and 
there is a sure way to find comfort. It does not de- 
pend upon our own powers or resources. Those who 
have fewest resources seem to find the secret more 
surely than those who are handicapped by material 
abundance. One who has been for fourteen years a 
shut-in writes : ‘‘ Not very often discouraging thoughts 
come to me; yet they come, and when I feel dis- 
heartened and discouraged, a confiding thought, a 
simple movement of heart toward God, will renew all 


The Delights of 


LITTLE boy expressed a common feeling when 
he said, in reply to a caution against eating a 
certain delicacy, ‘‘Oh, yes ; everything nice is 
bad for you, and everything bad: is good for you.’’ 
Those who are able to do just as they please, and to 
devote themselves entirely to their own enjoyment, 
s6metimes seem to have rather the best of this life. 
Others are sometimes foolish enough almost to envy 
them. To be sure, knowing the end of self-indul- 
gence, and having respect unto the recompense of the 
reward of goodness, the children of God are quite 
decided that it is best to live the godly, righteous, 
and sober life. But, for all that, it sometimes seems 
as if it would be very pleasant to be able to follow 
without danger or responsibility the devices and de- 
sires of our own hearts. 

For it seems irksome always to do right. A con- 
stant caution and self-restraint are implied. To be 
sure, it will be better for us by and by: if we are 
righteous now, but in the meantime life seems to be 
narrowed, and opportunities of pleasure very much 
circumscribed. Why did not God make it more 
delightsome to do good, and less alluring to do evil ? 

It would be idle to deny that the self-indulgent 
man has very real delights. And it is equally true 
that the earnestly virtuous and aggressively rightecus 
Christian must make many self-denials. Yet there is 
a joy in goodness which is the highest joy and the 
keenest delight this world knows. The psalmist was 
speaking a sober truth of spiritual experience when he 
said, ‘‘ 1 delight to do thy will, O my God."" There 
is a positive exhilaration in doing right, and being 
right, and knowing that one is right. So far from its 
being a repression or narrowing of activities, it may 
be the very freest self-expression, for one may act 
rightly to the fullest of his powers, knowing that the 
outcome must be good, There is a present enjoy- 
ment and a security for the future in every act of well- 
doing. 

This truth is finely drawn in the story of Daniel. 
The young men who refused the rich wines and 
viands of the king’s table were not ascetics. They 
were not making any painful self-denial. They had 
religious scruples about the food offered to idols, and 
really preferred their own simple diet. They were 





of my powers.’’ Quicker and surer than wireless 
telegraphy is the answer that heaven sends to any 
such call from a needy one on earth. There are no 
delays, no broken circuits, no distances too great, if 
only the call be uttered in dependence and trust. 
God has never failed when he has been permitted to 
grant strength. 
KK 


When Influence Need Not Count 


No man ever failed solely for the lack of good 
influences. Many a man likes to believe that he 
would have done better if the influences about him 
had been better,—but the man who believes that 
would not be likely to profit by better influences if he 
had them. The only influence that we need to be 
concerned about is that which we control. It is our 
duty to shed a right influence on others, and it is our 
duty to seek right influences if we can. For the in- 
fluences or the lack of influences upon our lives which 
are beyond our control, we have no responsibility. 
God can enable us to do our best without the favor- 
able surroundings that we lack, or in spite of the un- 
favorable conditions that we regret. God's influence 
is at hand for all of us; if we will not respond to 
that, the best of earthly friends could not help us. 


b 


Moral Athletics 


not conscious of great heroism. They did not seek 
admiration. They simply found their high satisfac- 
tion in doing what was right. The man who has 
learned the joy of goodness is ready for the test that 
came to Daniel in the later years. He had never a 
thought of yielding to the king’s decree. His daily 
joy was communion with his God at the open window 
toward Jerusalem. He enjoyed his time of prayer, 
even when it was most dangerous. No need to pity 
such a man as Daniel. It was the poor, weak king 
who passed the sleepless night. There is a joy of 
goodness even in the lions’ den. , 

We need never waste our pity on great souls who 
are in the way of righteousness. They have joys be- 
yond our ken. When Stanley found Livingstone in 
Africa, he tried to prevail on him to return to Eng- 
land. The Queen would knight him, the people 
would honor him ; he might spend his last days in 
ease. But Livingstone had something better than 
honors and comforts. He had a great duty. He 
said to Stanley, ‘‘I must finish my work.’’ And he 
found a joy in that duty that no rewards could possibly 
have given him. 

All know something about this. Every one has had 
some experiences of goodness that have brought joys 
that no pleasures, harmless or otherwise, ever yielded. 
Who has not done some acts of kindness that remain 
as ever-delightsome memories? Of course it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. A very limited ex- 
perience will teach us what our Lord meant in that 
saying. There is a rather cynical proverb that if you 
desire a man to be your friend, let him do you a 
favor. It is founded on this true principle that kind- 
ness to another associates him in the mind of the 
donor with the delight of doing good. 

Without question the greatest physical blessedness is 
health. To be conscious of no organ of the body, so 
perfectly do all of them perform their functions ; to 
be strong enough for anything, brain clear, eyes 
bright, lungs sound, heart strong, stomach easy, 
muscles firm,—that is the joy of living. And as 
Addison finely said, ‘‘A good conscience is to the 
soul what health is tothe body.'’ Spiritual health is 
the more keenly delightsome as the soul is higher 
than the body. The man who knows that he has 
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done right and can do it again, who can look into the 
eyes of his fellow-men without shame and into the 
face of God with thankfulness for grace to do well, 
has attained a positive delight of soul that no self- 
indulgence, no intoxications, can ever bring. 

Christians might have a great deal more joy than 
they have, because they might have a great deal more 
goodness and a great deal less struggle. We are for- 
ever wishing to do wrong, wondering if it would be 
very bad, finally deciding that we ought not to do it, 
and with a lingering longing we give it up. It is vic- 
tory over temptation, but a poor victory. And we are 
forever debating over little acts of goodness, calcu- 
lating how much they will cost, wishing they were not 
required of us, but at last doing them because it is 
our duty. It is victory, but there is less blessing in it 
than there might be. 

How significantly it is said, after the temptation of 
Jesus, that the Devil departed from him for a‘season ! 
Jesus won so complete a victory, the temptation was 
so utterly vanquished, that he was left conqueror. 
Jesus was not tempted with the thousand little temp- 
tations that so greatly harass us. He was tempted in 
all points like as we are, but he met the temptations 
so valiantly, he made such destructive advances into 
the enemy's country, that it was a season before he 
could be molested again. We fight for every inch of 
goodness, because we have not come into the power 
and delight of constant victory. 

God wants to give us the joy of goodness. He will 
make duty so satisfying and the right so charming to 
us, he will tear off the mask of every evil, that we may 
see it in its hideous reality, so that we too may say, 
**1 delight to do thy will, O my God.’’ There will 
be struggles still, of course, and there will be self- 
denials, but we shall know what Jesus meant when he 
spoke of his joy, and we shall walk in the path that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

















When Cutti 


y School Ti 
The Sunday School Times 

The use of scissors upon a periodical is always 
complimentary, and readers of the Times bring 
encouragement to its editors when they ask that the 
way to such clipping be made easier for them. Here, 
for example, is a request from Manitoba that has been 
made, in one form or another, a good many times 
during the passing years : 

Might I suggest that, in making up the editorial page, the 
parts of the leading editorial be kept froth overlapping as far 
as possible, as I (Hike others, I believe) frequently desire to 
preserve them in a scrap-book ? 

But if the leading editorial were so arranged as not 
to overlap itself, it would still have to be printed back 
of something else,—and some other reader is sure to 
want to clip that something else and the editorial too ! 
Dr. Trumbull used to say, when a request of this sort 
came in, that he should be sorry to have anything 
published in these pages that was of no value. Yet 
unless such material is printed, every column is pretty 
likely to have on its reverse side something that some- 
body wants. The other alternative open to the pub- 
lishers is to print on one side of the paper only, —and 
the subscription price would then have to be ad- 
vanced in a way not at all to the liking of subscribers. 
So there seems to be only one thing left for the Mani- 
toba friend of the Times to do,—and more than one 
‘‘clipping'’ reader does that in these days of low 
subscription rates: subscribe to two copies of the 
Times, and then clip recklessly. A Colorado reader 
finds two copies useful, 

I'm takin 
clipping. 

In Tennessee there is another appreciative scissors- 
friend who has found useful a simple system of keep- 
ing clippings that refer to Bible passages available 
for reference when they are most needed : 


two copies of the Times, one for filing, one for 
ouldn't get along without it. 


In reading your very helpful paper, I frequently find notes 
which I wish to preserve for reference, but do not care to keep 
either in a scrap-book or in the files of the ‘Times, as it takes 
both time and patience to hunt up a note kept in that way. I 
have learned and adopted such an easy way of keeping them 
that I feel that I must pass it on to other readers of the limes, 
for your notes are too valuable to be lost. 

Cut out any clipping desired, put a little paste (the bought 
paste preferred, as it does not discolor) on the upper edge 
only ; turn to the page in the Bible where is found the “9 7 
to which the clipping has reference, and paste the edge to the 


top margin of the page. If necessary, two clippings can be 
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put, one on top of the other. Special maps can be placed at 
the proper passage. ‘This does not at all interfere with the 
print, for in reading it is very easy to turn back the clipping 
and read the passage under it. 

Such mutilation of the pages of The Sunday School 
Times as these three writers describe can be more 
heartily recommended to others by the Editor than 
was that of a New England reader some years ago 
who regularly removed the entire first two pages of 
the paper, because, as he encouragingly wrote, it 
irritated him to read anything that the Editor might 
have to say on any subject ! 


ax 


Every once in a while anonymous letters, asking 
for answer in this department, come to the Editor. 
Often they are evidently written in good faith, the 
writers not realizing that an anonymous letter lacks 
the one thing needful to insure its consideration. 
Names are not desired for publication, but they must 
be attached to all letters sent to The Sunday School 
Times. An anonymous letter will under no circum- 
stances be answered here. 


x 
The Sunday-School’s Rescue Duty 


There is a refreshing frankness and vigor in the 
way a North Carolina reader states the truth about 
the Sunday-school. He also asks a question ; but his 
comment on the Sunday-school ought to set people to 
thinking : 

I wish to know your opinion on the following question : 
**Is the Sunday-school doing its duty to the poor and desti- 
tute children ?"’ Of course we all believe the Sunday-school 
is not doing its duty, but the question arises, ‘‘ What is the 
best way to perform its duty to the poor?"’ 

The church in general—which includes the teach- 
ing service and the preaching service—will not be 
doing its full duty either to the poor destitute or to 
the poor rich until it goes out after them. Its greatest 
mistake to-day is in expecting people to come to its 
services, instead of determinedly and persistently seek- 
ing the people. The practical possibilities and results 
of the right policy in this direction will be shown in 
an article to appear in next week's issue of The Sun- 
day School Times, ‘fronY the pen of the superintendent 
of a prosperous city Sunday-school who is bringing to 
bear upon church work..the same sensible and per- 
sistent principles, that-he employs in his avocations as 
president of a bank and head of the world’s largest 
advertising agency. 

x 


The Duty of Resisting Wrong 

To consider a-principle of duty wholly by itself, 
and to consider it in its relation to other duties and 
other persons, are two distinct things, which may lead 
to very different conclusions. A recognition of this 
distinction should help one in considering the puz- 
zling question of the right or wrong of resistance. The 
question was recently discussed in this. department, 
and is now raised again by a thoughtful Connecticut 
reader : 


I am greatly interested in the letter from the Christian law- 
er and your comments under the heading ‘Is Resistance 
ver Christian ?'' and I have gone back and reread your edi- 

torial on ‘‘ The Two Golden Rules,’’ but | seem to be more 
confused than ever. The widow of a preacher is being de- 
frauded of money that belongs to her, by a business man. She 
can secure this money by putting the case in the hands of a 
lawyer. A lawsuit may be necessary, but probably not. When 
the business man sees that she intends to secure what belongs 
to her, he probably will pay it over to her. She wishes this 
money for her support, but you say ‘‘ that mere protection of 
self-interests for the sake of self is unworthy of Christ's follow- 
ers."" And if as a Christian she ought meekly to submit to 
being defrauded, how can it be right for a lawyer to help her 
to do what it is wrong for her todo? He is not practising law 
for philanthropy's sake. For his fee he will undertake for her 
what she ought not to undertake. Am I very dull? Can you 
help me to a clearer understanding of what is right concerning 
resistance and non-resistance ?_ | am really much perplexed. 


Mere protection of self-interests for the sake of self 
zs unworthy of Christ's followers, and is condemned 
by our Lord. But the situation described in this 
letter involves a great deal more than the mere pro- 
tection of self. It involves the toleration of law- 
breaking and injustice in a community where the life 
and property of others are endangered every time 
such wrong is allowed to pass unnoticed ; and it in- 
volves the possibility of throwing upon the public the 
unnecessary support, perhaps for years, of a member 
of society who can and ought to support herself. To 
shirk that self-support when it can be accomplished 
by calling in the law to compel the restitution of 
property, would be as wrong as would self-protection 
when self alone is involved. 

The late Dr. H. Clay Trumbull was very clear in 
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this distinction which he drew between mere self- 
protection as such, and self-protection as a means to 
the protection of others. If his life or property were 
endangered in the community where he lived, he be- 
lieved that he owed it to the community to protect 
others against similar attacks by resisting such wrong to 
the utmost. His biographer has told, in a recent issue 
of The Sunday School Times, of Dr. Trumbull’s 
bringing suit against a steamboat company to recover 
seventy-five cents which had been wrongly collected 
from him for a ticket already paid for. His winning 
of that case before it was allowed to come to trial was 
taken up editorially by the daily press throughout the 
country as an act of public benefaction, and Dr. Trum- 
bull was held up as an example of the kind of public 
benefactor of whom there ought to be more: men 
willing to go to the trouble of determined resistance 
against encroachment of their rights in order to make 
the world a better place to live in. From that stand- 
point we have a duty to resist wrong. But not every 
one is willing to take that high ground, 


x 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 





CorRPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—I am desirous of getting a book, 
if there is such a one published, that will give ‘' blackboard 
work"’ for the International Sunday-school lessons. Do you 
know of any such publication, and, if so, will you kindly give 
me the address of the publisher ?—R. O. C. 

There is no such book printed devoted exclusively to 
blackboard illustrations for the International lessons. 
There are, however, many choice blackboard illustrations 
on all the lessons, and they will be found in nearly all the 
lesson helps. Many of them are very simple, and some 
quite elaborate. : 





NEWARK, N. J.—Where can I get lesson leaflets printed in 
raised letters for the blind? Also, where can I get lesson 
leaflets printed in the German and Italian’ languages ?— 
L. A. E. P. 

The American Printing House, Louisville, Kentucky, 

rint the Bible and lesson leaflets in raised letters for the 

lind. 

The German Department of the Methodist Publishing 
House, Cincinnati, publish lesson leaflets in German. 
They are also published by various. other denominational 
publishing houses in the South. 

Lesson leaflets printed in. Italian are furnished by the 
Sunday-school Association of Italy, Informatign.concern- 
ing them may be had by addressing their secretary, Signor 
Cay. Ernesto Filippini, Rome, Italy. 


BELFAST, ME.—I am anxious to know what the average at- 
tendance is in different schools. I mean the actual average 
for fifty-two Sundays as compared with the whole membership. 
In our school, with an enrolment of 310, the average for 1904 
was 155, and for the first six months of 1905, 175. If this 
question has never been answered, I think it would be of in- 
terest to do so.—F. L. R. 

Under normal conditions, the. percentage of average 
attendance to erirolment is a fair indication of the con- 
dition of organization. The higher this percentage, the 
better the organization, asa rule. I have a fear that the 
percentage you showed in 1904 is too near the average 
throughout the whole country, but it is too low. You do 
well to work hard on this point, and raise the percentage 
of average. It is an indication of a better organized school 
to have an average attendance of seventy per cent to eighty 
per cent of the enrolment than to have an attendance of from 
fifty per cent to sixty per cent.. These conditions also 
indicate better work in the school. As a whole, the higher 
the percentage of attendance, the more interest there will 
be in other features of the school work, as well as in the at- 
tendance. I presume the average attendance throughout 
the United States and Canada is less than sixty per cent. 
It ought to be more. 





NORWICH, ‘ONTARIO.—I am a teacher of an organized 
class of young men. We have meetings of the class once a 
month. We need help and suggestions for these meetings. 
Sometimes the members invite their friends to spend an even- 
ing, socially, with the class. Please give suggestions for such 
social evenings. How shall we make them both pleasant and 
profitable re. R. M. 

I do not know how large your class is, or the pupils’ age. 
I do know that there is much promise in a young men’s class 
if properly organized. Cut and dried schemes for enter- 
tainment at the class meetings are usually not the best, 
especially if they are always prepared by the same person. 
How would it do to divide your class up into three or four 
bands and place the program in the hands of one band one 
month, and another band the next month, and so on? In 
this way one band would have three or four meetings to 
arrange for, and they would be several months apart. You 
would be sure of securing originality. Furthermore, the 
young men would feel that they were really doing some- 
thing. Occasionally it works well to bring in somebody 
from outside to talk to them. Some one who is inter- 
ested in the microscopic study of insects or plants, etc. ; 
or some one who aut give an illustrated talk on elec- 
tricity, chemistry, physiology, etc. These have all been 
tried and have succeeded. They may help you. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Mr. Du Bois suggests that childhood is not the only stage 
of life which a parent should view seriously. Quite as 
many, tf not more, vital mistakes are made in dealing with 
youth in early and middle adolescence—say from twelve to 
seventeen--as in dealing with younger children, This col- 
umn is open to the entire range of inquiry. A parent of 
fifty and a grandparent of sixty-five may even need advis- 
ing as to their attitude toward their adult progeny. 





I valued your kind answer to my questions in January, and 
want to thank you at this late hour. Another problem which 
constantly faces me is how to interest these same three little 
girls on Sunday. I emphatically believe in the fourth com- 
mandment for them as well as for myself. I believe in making 
the day quite different from the other. six, and yet I want it to 
be interesting and very happy....I get every well-written 
book of Bible stories and stories for Sunday reading that I can 
find. We have also had many colored Bible-story puzzles. 
None of the children go to Sunday-school (for good reasons), 
and it is very hard for me to know just what to do and how to 
interest them. ... I can't conscientiously read or tell them 
secular stories on God's day. ... This Sabbath-day question 
is a puzzle to me once a week. Because other children play 
all day and have no religious os is no reason why mine 
should be treated the same way ; yet I fear making the day a 
burden. .. . I am at a loss what to do, but I feel that I am not 
turning to you in vain:—M. R. L. 

This conscientious mother is one of many thousands. 
Her inquiry has been made, and, in a fashion, answered 
over and over again. But it is never answered with satis- 
faction to all, because good people differ so much in their 
interpretation of the fourth commandment. This mother’s 
aims and desires are right. But if the Sabbath is a weekly 
puzzle, and she feels that she is making the day a burden, 
something must be wrong. There is but one place that I 
can see where the mistake must lie. It cannot be in the 
wish to keep the commandment, for that is right. It can 
then lie only in the interpretation of that commandment. 
The Sabbath ought not to be unhappy, but if it is so, then 
there must be error somewhere, What is a religious 
book? What is a secular story? Ought the disciples to 
have plucked the ears of corn on the Sabbath? How 
would it do to take Sunday as an appropriate time for lead- 
ing a child’s discernment and discrimination in this very 
matter? Many Bible stories can be’ read secularly, many 
out-of-the- Bible stories religiously. This good mother has 
been very alert in procuring ‘‘ Sunday reading ”’ and ** Sun- 
day games,’’ and seems to have exhausted her resources 
in this direction. Perhaps she most needs a new angle of 
vision, a new point of view. Sunday strolls by stream and 
wood may be religious or secular just as we make them. 
Sunday ought to loom up as big with God,—his words, 
thoughts; and works. And there isthe Sunday-school. 
Reasons ought to be very good for keeping children out of 
it. What are the reasons? The prime idea is to make 
Sunday different, to have God more distinctly felt. The 
means of accomplishing this will differ under differing cir- 
cumstances, One thing we must remember,—with chil- 
dren of or below kindergarten age, the younger the child 
the less can it be expected to discriminate days. ‘The sab- 
batarian thought and feeling therefore must grow gradually 
as the child grows in apprehension and comprehension of 
his relation to God and to God’s world. Do not hurry 
the bud to its full opening. 

The discussion in the July 29 issue in regard to burnt chil- 
dren brings to my mind an accident and its results which sug- 
gst problems that may be worthy of consideration. F——, a 

ittle boy between two and three years old, for whom fire pos- 
sessed a great attraction, slipped away from the parlor, where 
his parents: were arranging ers about a little white casket 
in which lay a baby brother. Climbing on a chair in an upper 
room, F—— attempted to light the gas. His mother, coming 
in response to a scream, found his thin dress blazing up about 
his neck and face. Weeks of terrible pain followed, during 
which, at times, the doctor despaired of saving the little fei- 
low's life. When the burns finally healed, he was left marked 
for life,—in fact, his lips are so drawn that certain sounds he 
cannot pronounce. Seven years have passed, and his mother 
tells me that his fondness, now, for making bonfires is such as to 
cause her great anxiety. On the other hand, my little-daugh- 
ter, of the same age as F. , was so thrilled with the horror 
of her little neighbor's accident, that it was only by most care- 
ful persuasion that she could be induced, within a few weeks, 
to strike a match to make a needed light at a time of sickness, 
when her mother was in the room with her. Finally, having 
conquered her timidity for the sake of another, she stood hold- 
ing the burnt-out match in a hand whose tremble showed the 
fear she had suffered. Do you think any burning of fingers 
would have prevented the accident that Lappened to F——? 
What would have been the effect of such a punishment on my 
child ?—Mrs. S. S. 

This inquiry refers to a note on the right, or expediency, 
of deliberately burning a child’s fingers in order to teach 
him to avoid the dangers of fire. Instances were given of 
a father who burnt, his child with matches and of a college- 
bred mother who laid her child’s hand on a hot stove-plate. 
I contended that this sort of treatment is brutal and brutal- 
izing, and that the period of special danger to children 
must be lived through by unremitting vigilance. Instruc- 
tional suggestion, however, is possible and practicable. 

Now, supposing such a hurtful disciplinary measure were 
allowable, would it be likely to serve the purpose? That 





is our present inquiry, and it is well put. The proverb 
says, ‘‘A burnt child dreads the fire.’’ But it depends on 
which child it is, and what the inducements are to meddle 
with fire. Some months ago I cited the case of a little boy 
who, on being cautioned to keep away from the open fire- 
place, said, ‘‘ But I’ve often burnt my fingers, and yet put 
another stick on the fire.’ That boy was willing to take 
the risk. Some other children would not be so willing. 

The cases cited by this correspondent are in the same 
line of evidence. If the parents of the little victim of that 
awful accident had designedly burnt his fingers earlier in 
life, would that have insured him against this accident? 
Not likely. Ifthe mother of the affrighted little girl had 
given her the same treatment, would it have made that 
child timid, and so insured her? Probably it would. Now 
observe : a parent who resorts to such drastic precautionary 
measures as putting a child’s hand on the stove ought to 
be very sure that it would be effective as security against a 
future accidental burning. But shere is no assurance what- 
ever. There is, therefore, not the slightest excuse for the 
resort to such cruel measures. 

Of one thing we may be sure. Brutal deeds brutalize. 
The parent who burns his child to save his child from be- 
ing burnt has thereby lowered his moral sensibility and 
impaired his qualifications for parenthood. Moreover, he 
has justified cruelty forever after in the eyes of his child, 
and so perpetuated a low and inhumanitarian moral stand- 
ard, Or, if he has not done this, he has surely lost the 
child’s respect for him as a tender, loving, and unerring 
friend. The effect of such treatment on the correspond- 
ent’s daughter would doubtless have been most disastrous. 
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Temperance Questions 
Zillah Foster Stevens 


The purpose of this quarterly temperance column is not 
to discuss unsettled questions, or debated points, but to fur- 
nish practical suggestions for Sunday-school workers who 
wish to make temperance work in Sunday-schools profitable 
and fruitful in results. 





MINNESOTA.—Please name some recently 

rance book suitable for our Sunday. - sc 

IBRARIAN. } 

**The Lincoln Legion,’’ by the Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks. Published by the Mershon Company, Presbyterian 
Building, 156 Fifth Avenne, New York City. 


ublished tem- 
1 jibrary.— 





MANITOBA.—How may our Home Department observe 
Temperance Sunday ?—HOME DEPARTMENT. 

One Home Department superintendent invites some of 
the Sunday-school boys to go in twos on Temperance Sun- 
day to the homes of the department members, carrying 
pledge-cards and temperance literature. Be sure each 
piéce of literature is selected to suit the age, sex, and cir- 
cumstances of the recipient. The Temperance Committee 
of the Presbyterian Church is issuing excellent temperance 
leaflets of all sorts. Send stamps for samples to the secre- 
tary, the Rev. J. F. Hili, Conestaga Building, Pittsburg. 


ONTARIO.—Our superintendent plans for September 17 a 
general temperance exercise, in which every class shall take 
a brief part. What can my little folks 4a, boginness as well 
as primary ?—PRIMARY TEACHER. 

Drill them to recite perfectly in concert this primary 
pledge : 

**God gave me this good body 
To grow both strong and tall. 
Tobacco helps to il it, 
And so does alcohol. 
Into my mouth they shall not go ; 
When tempted, I will answer ‘ No.’ ”’ 

Nova ScoTia.—We purpose doing regular temperance 
work in our Sunday-school. Where can Tease what to do 
and how to do it ?—SU PERINTEN DENT. 

** How to Conduct a Sunday-School,’’ the latest book of 
our General Secretary, Mr. Marion Lawrance, contains 
one whole chapter on practical ways of doing temperance 
work, 

Read chapter 17 in ‘* Sunday-School Success,’’ by Amos 
R. Wells. 

Send stamps to W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, for leaflet, ‘‘ Practical Plans for the Temperance 
Department in Your School.’’ 


PEORIA, ILL.—What sound reason can be given for teach- 
ing temperance lessons to a class of young girls, all church- 
members, and coming from Christian homes? There is ab- 
surdity in presenting the thought of their becoming drunkards. 

It would be an equal ‘‘ absurdity ’’ to think of these 
young girls becoming heathen, yet you teach them mission- 
ary lessons. What for? Not to save them from becoming 
heathen, but to inspire them to active effort in removing 
the causes and conditions of heathenism. For exactly 
similar reasons, it is appropriate to teach young girls tem- 
perance lessons,—not to save them from becoming drunk- 
ards, but to inspire them to active effort.in removing the 
causes of drunkenness, ‘‘ Total abstinence and the de- 
struction of the liquor traffic’’ will become realities only 





by the creating of a mighty public sentiment against drink- 
ing habits and the drink traffic. It is within the power 
of every one of your girls to make a definite contribution to 
this righteous sentiment. Within the near future these 
girls of yours will be day-school teachers, Sunday-school 
teachers, mothers, social leaders, etc., in all these posi- 
tions controlling the opinions, convictions, customs, and 
conduct of others. Indifference is the greatest obstacle in 
the way of temperance progress, Give your girls such 
thorough temperance teaching and training that they will 
become earnestly active instead of indifferently passive, and 
you will have hastened the time when intemperance shall 
have disappeared. 

Frances Willard said: ‘‘ In change of personal attitude 
from passive indifference to active effort lies the whole 
solution of the temperance question,’’ and Frances Wil- 
lard’s first active effort was to enlist the interest of the 
young girls whom she taught in day-school. 


BARACA, ILL.—Please suggest some treatment of the next 
quarterly temperance lesson (September 17) that will be 
practical and up-to-date for my class of young men ? 

Try the plan presented by Dr. Crafts in his ‘* A Profit- 
able Temperance Lesson,’’ contributed to the Temperence 
Conference at the International Convention, Toronto, Dr. 
Crafts says: ‘* With only four temperance lessons a year, 
teachers ought to jealously guard every moment. When 
September brings the splendid lesson of Daniel’s Band, let 
only few moments be given to the story,—few to idolatry 
and vegetarianism,—and even wine does not call for much 
consideration, Let us ask swiftly, What is the chief peril 
to-day in the matter of drink? The answer is Beer, —the 
most baneful drink because, being considered the least 
harmful, it makes the beginning. 

‘* Eighty per cent of the inmates of an inebriate asylum 
near my New York church told me they began with beer. 

** Strategy bids us concentrate our fire on beer, using 
facts of science (see leaflet) to prove that beer not only 
serves as an approach to other drinks, but is itself very 
harmful, producing dropsy, rheumatism, Bright’s disease, 
and other disorders. 

** Instead of trying to teach everything, teach the danger 
from beer im a way to make it felt. That is enough for 
once.”’ 

_( Note: The **teaflet *” is *+Scientific Testimony on Beer,”’ 
ublished for thirty-five cents a hundred by the Reform 
ureau, Washington, D.C, It was one of the arguments 
presented to Congress during the discussion of the-anti- 
canteen measure. Send for a supply for your*class, and 
your lesson will not fail to be interesting and practical.) 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Should boys under the age of fifteen be encouraged to join 
the Messenger Service ? 

The age of the Messenger boys is from ten to sixteen 
years. The average age is thirteen. The best work is 
done by boys between thirteen and fifteen years of age. 





NEW LONDON, CONN.—When is the best time for a county 
secretary to gather the statistics of the department ?—M. A. H 

The majority of state Home Department secretaries 
gather their statistics just before the state convention, so 
as to have as perfect an up-to-date report as possible to 
give. It would seem wiser to go by the convention rather 
than by the calendar year. 





BEAVER, Pa.—Where may I find true Home Sapertnens 
incidents that I may use in a convention address that shall 
show the results of the work ?—K. V. S. 

You will find such incidents given in The Sunday School 
Times and in The World Evangel. You may also find 
certain incidents given in the teachers’ magazines—The 
Pilgrim Teacher, The Baptist Teacher, etc. 





CHARLEROI, PA.—Our school is to use another system of 
lessons than the International this fall. I feel disturbed about 
changing our Home Department. Would there be any ob- 
jection to our continuing even though the school is using some 
other? ‘The chief objection so far to our continuing is that 
some of our members occasionally visit the school, and if we 
have a different lesson then we confuse our members some- 
what.—A. I 

I should most certainly continue to use the International 
system for the Home Department. There is no system 
that has the multiplicity of helps that the International 
has, and the Home Department members depend on these 
helps as well as on their quarterlies. The objection to a 
member’s lack of knowledge of the lesson the school 
studies when he may chance to attend is easily overcome. 
In many schools now we have a ‘‘ Home Department 
class,’’ where all the Home Department members feel that 
they are welcome, and it is their very own place in the 
Sunday-school room. They have a regular teacher who 
uses the lecture method, and then always gives the pupils 
chance to question him. The teacher of course teaches 
the International Lesson. While a schoo/ Home Depart- 
ment class sounds very paradoxical, it is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely practicable. Try it. 
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What Has Been Discovered at 


Babylon 


RABYLON, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldeans’ pride, shall 
be as when God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It shall never be inhab- 
4 ited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation : neither shall 
4 the Arabian pitch tent there;.. . but 
" wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
there ; and their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures ; and ostriches shall dwell there, and wild goats 
shall dance there. And wolves shall cry in their cas- 
tles, and jackals in the pleasant palaces."’ 

So sang Isaiah two and a half milleniums ago, and 
such is a picture of Babylon to-day. The great walls 
of the city have fallen ; the palaces, once the homes 
of world-renowned emperors, have -turned to ruin 
mounds ; the hanging gardens, a wonder of the an- 
cient world, and the high towering temples, are now 
heaps of clay ; the streets once filled with the traffic 
of chariots and men, and which once resounded with 
the tread of the most powerful armies of the world, 
are now deserted; only the child-like cry of the 
jackal, or the hoot of a solitary owl hiding in some 
once pleasant palace, breaks the perpetual stillness. 
Only a few shapeless mounds so barren that the shep- 
herds pass them by, so desolate that the wandering 
Arab fears to pitch his tent there lest some wild beast 
or satyr or ginn seize him,—this for more than two 
thousand years has been a picture of Babylon. 

The ruins of Babylon, now represented by a num- 
ber of high and extensive mounds, and extending for 
several miles along the left shore of the Euphrates, 
are the remains of almost the only Mesopotamian city 
whose identity has never been entirely lost; one 
mound of the group has always borne the name of 
Babel. It is a mistake to suppose, as the ancient 
writers and others of a generation or two ago would 
have us, that the city of Nebuchadnezzar extended 
over an immense territory, or, as Herodotus says, that 
it was a square each. side, of which measured one 
hundred and twenty stadia, or about fourteen miles. 
Koldewy, the director of the German. expedition, who 
has been occupied with the excavation of Babyion 
since March, 1899, has been able to trace the entire 
walls. In conformity with the discoveries of the few 
previous explorers, he has shown that the city was 
not square ; the part on the left side of the river re- 
sembled a huge triangle with its longer side to the 
river, and to one who approached from the east it 
might have had the appearance of a square ; the 
small suburb tv the right of the river was insignificant, 
and little but the surrounding wall, stretching from 
one bend in the river to another, remains. The en- 
tire city, including all of the land which Nebuchad- 
nezzar fortified, was about ten miles in circumference, 
the size of an American city of forty thousand inhabi- 
tants, but an enormous size for an ancient Oriental 
city. The great ruin of Birs, two hours to the west, 
and which tradition associates with the tower of 
Babel, was not, as represented in the plan of Oppert, 
the earlier French scholar, within the walls of Baby- 
lon. Borsippa, so we learn from the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, and from Koldewy's explorations, was not 
a suburb of Babylon, but a city as distinct as any 
other in Babylonia. 

A description of Babylon should include Hillah, an 
Arab town as. Oriental as any in all the East, which 
now stands on the site of the southern part of the city. 
During the past six years a daily mule-stage has con- 
nected it with Bagdad. Hillah may contain a popu- 
lation of ten thousand, half of which are Jews ; the 
remainder, apart from a few Turkish officials, are 
Arabs who have gradually abandoned their wandering 
life to cultivate the date palms which line the shores 
of the river, and to dig for antiquities, or to secretly 
purchase and smuggle them to Bagdad ; all antiqui- 
ties are contraband in Turkey. The Hillahwin com- 








Editor's Note.—This article by Dr. Banks furnishes the set- 
ting of the Lesson Pictures for the twelfth lesson of the third 
quarter and the first lesson of the fourth quarter. The view 
of ** Babylon ae It May Have Appeared in Bible Times" 
shows in the foreground a restoration of the Tower of Babel. 
Originally, the tower contained seven stories, upon the top- 
most which, as we learn from Herodotus, was a shrine. 
Although the seven stories may still be traced, the shrine 
has dis ppeared. The inclined planes or stairways may be 
accurete. The towers a aring in the distance may be sup- 
posed to be on the opposite side of the river, and belonging to 
the two great temples, Esagil and Esida. These temples 
were the pride of Nebuchadnezzar; their names appear fre- 
quently in all of his inscriptions. The present ruin of the 
“ Hill of Babel "’ rises 156 feet above the surrounding desert, 
and at its base it is fully 2,000 feet in circumference. 


By Edgar James Banks, Ph.D., ricia Director 
of the Expedition of the University of Chicago to Babylonia 


prise-the most of the workmen at the excavations in 
Mesopotamia ; wherever it is reported that work may 
be found, whether at Nineveh, two weeks’ journey to 
the north, or in Southern Babylonia, a week to the 
south, they flock and beg until they are employed. 
Most of the people of Hillah have at some time 
gained their livelihood from the excavator. 

At Babylon the bed of the Euphrates has not 
changed since the days of Nebuchadnezzar ; along 
the left shore the embankment constructed of bricks 
bearing his name is still rendering service. Only 
during the past century the Hindieh canal has period- 
ically taken the entire river from a point a few miles 
above Babylon into the desert to the right Two 
years ago the great stream again left its old bed, and 
after wandering for a hundred miles or more in the 
desert, returned to it again in Southern Babylonia. 
At Babylon the river bed was as dry as when Cyrus 
entered by it into thecity. During the past few weeks 
the Euphrates has returned to its ancient course. 

Babil is the name still given to the northernmost of 
the mounds within the walls of Nebuchadnezzar. It 
is an immense square hill rising with steep sides to 
the height of nearly forty meters. Its surface was 
once level, but for several decades it has been the 
Meccah of the antiquity hunters and brick-diggers. 
Now it is one mass of tunnels, trenches, pits, and 
dump-heaps, and, to all but Koldewy, hopeless con- 
fusion. Few of the many statuettes and tablets which 
Arabs assert were found at Babylon came from there, 
yet a kiln could hardly have yielded more bricks. It 
has furnished the material for the great Hindieh dam 
and for the foundations of several bridges ; a large 
proportion of the houses of Hillah is constructed of 
them ; the paving of the court of the government 
buildings, of the hans and even portions of the streets, 
are of bricks stamped with the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, .The embankment along the Euphrates re- 
sembles a brick yard, where huge piles of the great 
square bricks are. awaiting purchasers. The usual 
Nebuchadnezzar brick measures 13 X 13 X 3 inches, 
and weighs about twenty-five pounds. Not.all bear 
inscriptions. Those which do state in three, four, 
five, or seven lines. the names and titles of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The usual inscription reads : 


Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 


Supporter of the temples Esagil and Ezida, 
The first-born son of 
Nabopolassar, King of Babylon. 


In ancient times the inscription side of the brick 
was placed face downward, In the modern construc- 
tions of the vicinity the inscriptions appear in all 
possible positions. 

Until the recent excavations of Koldewy, it was 
supposed that the immense mound of Babil contains 
the famous ruins of the temple of Marduk. The 
massive walls, the arches and columns uncovered by 
the Arabs, and the great extent and the height of 
the mound, have given rise among archeologists to 
the opinion that it represents the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. 

About a mile to the south of Babil, and close to the 
shore of the river, is the large ruin known as the Kasr, 
—an Arabic word signifying the fortress. It is upon 
the summit of this mound that Rich, one of the 
earliest explorers in Mesopotamia, uncovered the 
large, unfinished stone monument representing a lion 
standing above a prostrate man. Until recently the 
lion, out of its original position, has been visible 
lying in the trench where Rich discovered it. Kol- 
dewy has placed it upon a high pedestal. Now it 
stands upright, high above the excavated portions of 
the mound, as proudly as in the days of the prosper- 
ity of the city which it guarded. Several years ago 
an Englishman, who would entertain the Arabs about 
him, inserted a key into a small hole in the stone, 
and then produced a handful of gold coins as if he 
had taken them from the lion. The Arabs who 
would gather gold with equal ease dug a deep hole 
into the lion. The hole is now one of its principal 
features. Not far from the lion is an ancient tree ; 
beneath it, so the local tradition says, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, as a calf, once grazed the grass. 

The work of Koldewy has been largely confined to 
excavations in the Kasr. There, with a force of two 
hundred men, whom he pays the average wage of 
twelve cents a day, and with a narrow railroad and 
dump-cars pushed bv band, he has removed an im- 
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mense amount of the débris which has accumulated 
above the palaces of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabopo- 
lassar. The walls of the great gateway leading to the 
palace in places still reach the height of ten meters. 
Upon the walls, far above the pavement, are huge 
bulls, lions, dragons, and griffins in relief, enameled 
in brilliant colors upon the bricks. If the interior of 
the palace corresponded with its outer beauty and 
stateliness, it is not surprising that it excited the ad- 
miration of the Greek historian. A number of the 
figures have been sent to the Berlin Museum ; others 
still remain uncovered. The plan of the palace is 
now intelligible ; a large number of small chambers 
peculiar to all Babylonian architecture has been 
cleared ; toward the southern end of. the ruin, a 
single: immense chamber, measuring 18 52 meters. 
is designated by the Germans as the throne room. A 
niche in the southern wall is supposed to mark the 
place of the throne. The walls were once decorated 
with glazed bricks. The dirt which filled the space 
between the walls of the room has never been re- 
moved. Its structure was determined by removing 
the walls. 

There are few ancient ruins more impressive than 
uncovered Babylon, The Athenian Parthenon, or the 
great Temple of the Sun at Palmyra, magnificent with 
graceful columns of marble and with carvings, are 
more beautiful, Pompeii presents a more vivid picture 
of the life of the people, but the palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar gives an impression of massiveness and magni- 
tude surpassed only by the Egyptian pyramids. It 
would be interesting to know the uses to which. the 
long rows of chambers were put. As they have 
yielded few antiquities of value, there have been fre- 
quent complaints by the supporters of the expedition 
that the ‘‘ finds’’ have hardly repaid the excavations. 
I have frequently heard Koldewy remark that it is 
for the architecture, and not for tablets, that he is 
searching. The history of Babylon would lead one to 
the supposition that the ruins contain no very ancient, 
and few small, antiquities such as have rewarded the 
excavators at Telloh, Bismya, and Nippur. Babylon 
is a comparatively modern city ; it reached a place of 
importance only during the second millennium B.C. 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria 705-681, boasts that he 
completely destroyed it and seraped its foundations 
into the Euphrates. When Babylon was captured by 
Cyrus in 538 B.C., it was not deserted and left to bury 
itself in its own ruins; it became the capital of the 
Persian empire ; its buildings were plundered ; its 
wealth was gradually removed, and when it was 
finally abandoned nothing which was worth carrying 
away remained. Thus from Babylon one may expect 
to obtain little that is older than the age of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. If we would search for the earliest rec- 
ords of antiquity, it must be in the low mounds of 
Southern Babylonia. Apart from the plan of the city 
and of the buildings, the one find of great value was 
a large black stele, 1.28 meters in height, bearing 
upon its face the figure of a Hittite god standing with 
uplifted hands and girded with a sword. Upon the 
head is a Phrygian cap; upon the feet are shoes 
with upturned, pointed toes, peculiar to Hittite 
sculpture. Upon the reverse is a Hittite inscription 
of six lines. In spite of the belief of some Euro- 
pean scholars that Hittite can be read, the lines are 
still undeciphered. Hittite will probably be read 
when a Hittite and Assyrian bilingual inscription 
shall be discovered. 

Somewhat to the south of the great mound, the Kasr, 
is the equally large mound of Amran, so called because 
the tomb of Amran, the son of Ali, the great saint of 
the Shia branch of the Moslems, stands upon its sum- 
mit. Although this sacred shrine occupies almost the 
center of the ruin, Koldewy has succeeded in making 
one of his most valuable discoveries there. Believing 
that so large a hill must conceal one of the great 
temples of Babylon, he sank a shaft from the summit 
to a point where a temple, if one existed, would likely 
be. The amount of dirt which he removed was 
enormous, With a large force of men he dug for 
months through the strata of the ruins of later civili- 


‘ zations, unrewarded save for an occasional discovery 


of arusty Parthian or Roman coin. At last, after a 
work of patience unequalled by any other excavator, 
he came upon the foundations of Esagil, the House of 
Heaven and Earth, the temple of the national god, 
Marduk. Almost nothing but the foundation of the 
building remained, yet the reward was sufficient. 
The reward was the location of the site and the plan 
of the most famous of all Babylonian temples. 

The other few ruins of lesser dimensions within the 
city walls have not yet been explored. Years must be 
spent, and funds must be liberally supplied, before 
the work in which the German Emperor has personally 
been so interested can be comp.eted. The excava- 
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tions, although sure to arouse a certain amount of 
popular enthusiasm because they are among the ruins 
of the great Babylon, the city of the great Nebuchad- 
nezzar,—names as familiar as any of antiquity,—are 
peculiarly suited to the steadily plodding Germans, 
who still work on, even if the results, excepting for 
the architect, are few and insignificant. 
Woopsury, VERMONT. 





The Goblins 


By I. W. Blake 


oy ge ae drew the sheet snugly over her ears. 
The sound did not stop. Again came that 

low, soft moaning trill, then again and again ! 
This time, forgetting all about her resolution to be 
brave, Marjorie scteamed. She knew that the family 
had all gone down to watch the moon rise over the 
eastern shore of the tiny lake. Rebecca, the colored 
cook, was the only person in the house. Perhaps 
she would hear her—but there was no answer. 

Now thoroughly frightened, for she had been only 
a week in Florida, and as she was a city-bred girl 
everything was so new and strange to her—Marjorie 
screamed again. 
up-stairs. 

**Wha’'s de matter, chile ?’’ she exclaimed, as she 
found Marjorie with her head tucked beneath the 
bed-clothes. ‘‘Wha’ in de name ob goodness ails 
yoh, honey? Jes’ tell Becky. Dah, dah, doan’ kiver 
yoh head so tight,’’ and she drew away the sheet, and 
found poor Marjorie shivering with fear. 

Lifting the child in her strong arms, Rebecca hugged 
her close, until the sobs stopped, and Marjorie was 
at last able to catch her breath. 

‘*That horrid noise !'" whispered Marjorie. Oh, 
there is something out there! It's sick or—Oh ! it’s 
awful !"’ 

*“‘Why—ee, honey,’’ said Rebecca, ‘‘dah ain't 
nifffin' out dat winder. Dah's only trees, jes’ trees, 
an’ defence. Dah's nuffin’ else,—' cept dem mockers. 
Maybe dey’s singin’ in dey sleep.’’ 

**No, no!"' cried Marjorie. ‘* There! There it is 
again! Hark! Hark!’’ 

Then again came that queer, thrilling moan, re- 
peated several times. Marjorie pressed her head 
close to Rebecca's soft brown cheek, quite pale with 
fear. 

‘*Dah, dah!"’ said Rebecca soothingly, as she 
stroked Marjorie’s long golden hair. ‘It's lucky yoh 
ain't no culled baby. No culled. mammy'd have 
patience ter let her baby git skeered with sech er t’ ing 
es dat. It's all kase yoh from de Norf, so we's boun’ 
ter cuddle yoh er bit. Now, w’ere’s dat shawl. Ise 
goin’ ter wrop dis baby up tight an’ tek her right 
out ter were dat noise am goin’ on. Dah, now, jes’ 
tuck yoh head right down on Becky's shoulder, an’ 
we ll go an’ put er stop ter all dis foolishness.’ 

Then, in spite of Marjorie’s struggles and pleadings, 
Rebecca carried her down the broad stairs, and to a 
wide piazza that opened out toward the moon-lit orange 
grove. 

‘*Dah !’" she said, as she sat down on the steps, 
and snuggled Marjorie in her arms, ‘‘ Now, jes’ keep 
yoh head kivered jes’ es long as yoh like, an’ git jes’ 
es skeered es yoh want ter, but yoh'll jes’ quit all dis 
yere foolishness in a li’le while, or my name ain't 
Becky Brown. Now, lis’en ter dat mocker. My! 
Doan’ he sing pretty !"’ 

Little by little, Marjorie uncovered first her nose, 
then her mouth, then her eyes, and finally her ears, 
The mocking bird, although he was only half awake, 
did sing beautifully, and perhaps she had been fool- 
ish—but no! That was not the sound she had heard. 

**Oh, jes’ wait, honey!'’ said Rebecca. ‘We'll 
keep jes’ es still as er mouse. Bime-by we'll hear 
dat noise ag’ in.’’ 

*« What was it?’’ begged Marjorie. 
me. Now do tell me, Becky !"’ 

‘*No, chile,’’ replied Rebecca. ‘It'll come, bime- 
by. Now le’s count all de diff’ unt sounds we kin hear. 
Dis ain't like de Norf, yoh see. We hab heaps of 
queer noises in Floridy, dat yoh doan’ hear up dah. 
Oh, ya-as, I bin ter'de Norf, an’ I was pow’ ful glad 
ter git back home ‘gin."’ 

So Rebecca and Marjorie sat and listened. First 
came the peeping otf thousands of frogs, both big and 


** Please tell 


This time Rebecca came running _ 
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little, with their notes running from the shrill piping 
of the young frogs,: all the: way down the scale, to the 
deep bass of the great bull frogs. Then, the song of 
another sleepy mocking bird, and far, far away among 
the swamp oaks in some lonely bit of wood-land, there 
came the repeated whistle of a bird, which seems to 
say over and over, ‘‘chuck-Will’s-widow,’’ the name 
by which he goes. Then, the dull bark of an alligator, 
but this only once, for an alligator does not have 
much to say ; and then they heard the curious song 
of a cow-boy, calling to his scattered bunch of cattle 
—they speak of a drove of cattle as a ‘‘ bunch’’ in 
the South—for they had strayed away, and had kept 
him hunting for them long after sun-down. Then 
they heard voices and laughter down by the lake, and 
gradually Marjorie began to quite forget the alarming 
sounds she had heard. She was really growing sleepy. 
Suddenly she felt Rebecca press her arm. 

‘*Wake up!"’ she whispered. ‘* Doan’ speak— 
jes’ look !'' Wide awake in a instant, Marjorie raised 


477 


herself in Rebecca’s arms, and hardly daring to 


‘breathe, she looked in the same direction toward 


which Rebecca's eyes were turned. 

Some ten feet distant ran a low fence, and perched 
upon the top rail was a queer tuft of feathers. It was 
about as large as a small chicken, and it sat motion- 
less in moonlight. Again Rebecca whispered ; 

**Keep still, now. Doan’ yoh squeal, no matter 
wat comes. . Hark !"’ 

Then something queer happened. 

As she straightened: herself up, still holding fast to 
Marjorie’s hand, there came from out of Rebecca's 
round throat an exact imitation of the moaning, thrill- 
ing cry that seemed so terrifying to Marjorie! And 
lo ! from that innocent tuft of feathers seated upon 
the rail, there came another cry in answer ! 

Marjorie’ s fear was gone. Some way, the sound did 
not seem at all dreadful, now that she could see what 
a ‘‘mite'’ of a thing was making such a goblin-like 

( Continued on page 483, fourth column) 


Correcting Common Errors About Bible Truths 


The Fortieth Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 


R. TRUMBULL'S general knowledge of the 
Bible was gained by the plain and simple 
path of daily, consecutive Bible reading. His 

specific knowledge of words and passages, characters 
and episodes, facts and principles, he dug out with 
veritable toil, for the benefit of his children, his Bible 
class, his teachers’-meeting, and the readers of The 
Sunday School Times. 

Year after year for more than a quarter century he 
was facmg week by week the earnest or trifling or 
puzzled, and often incredulous, questionings of men 
and women who looked at the Bible from every 
standpoint known to the human mind. And whether 
he answered such questions ‘in His paper, or in his 
Bible class, or in the teachets’-meeting of his Sun- 
day-school, he was ever proclaiming the Bible as a 
book of principles—not of rules ; as meaning what it 
means, and not necessarily what it says. ‘* No book 
in the world,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is so safe a guide for any 
and for all as the Bible ; yet it is not enough to know 
the mere words of the Bible, if we would profit by 
this Book of books. It demands study and a sincere 
prayerful desire to learn its meaning. . . . Most of us 
have heard, from childhood, the statement or decla- 
ration, as if from the Bible, ‘Spare the rod and spoil 
the child.’ As commonly understood this ‘text’ is 
supposed to mean, or to teach, that a loving father or 
mother must now and then thrash or flog a boy or girl 
with a ‘rod’ or switch or a shingle or a strap.... 
Yet there is no such injunction, or proverb, in the 
Bible as ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child.’ Per- 
haps the proberb that is as likely as any other to 
have been perverted into an encouragement to mis- 
guided parents to show their bad temper in this way 
is this: ‘He that spareth his rod hateth his son. 
But he that loveth his son chasteneth him meantime’ 
(Prov. 13 : 24). 

‘*But this does not justify flogging a boy or girl 
merely in order to show that the child is not hated. 
One meaning for the Bible word translated ‘rod’ is 
‘sceptre’ ; it stands for ‘authority,’ ‘rule,’ ‘govern- 
ment,’ ‘control.’ A parent is set of God to repre- 
sent God in love toward his children. In this spirit 
a parent is to ‘chasten.’ To ‘chasten’ is to train, 
or to ‘bring up,’ not necessarily to flog or to thrash.’’ 

Dr. Trumbull insisted, too, that it is important to 
know who said the words that one reads in the Scrip- 
tures. In support of the contention that nothing is 
so dear to a man as his own life, a well known Bible 
scholar once said to him : 

‘* All that a man hath will he give for his life.’’ 

‘Where did you get that idea?’’ asked Trumbull. 

‘‘From the Bible,’’ was the answer. 

** Who said it?’’ 

** Really I don’t remember."’ 

‘*Well, it was Satan who said it It was a lie 
then, and it isa lie now. The Lord proved it was a 
lie ; and here you are quoting that old lie of Satan as 
if it were the truth, just because the words as you 
quote them are in the Bible !’’ 

It was a part of Dr. Trumbull’s mission to banish 
popular misconceptions of Bible truth, and to replace 
them with what he found in the Bible itself. Did 
any believe that Law is the religion of the Old Testa- 








ment, and Love ‘the religion of the New? ‘Yet it 
might with equal fairness and propriety be asserted 
that ‘ Love is the religion of the Old Testament and 
Law is the religion of the New.’ Both statements 
are true in a sense ; neither statement is complete by 
itself, or as ordinarily understood. In God's govern- 
ment and in God's revelation of himself, love is in 
all his law, and all his law is in love. Whoever fails 
to recognize this truth, fails to understand the Bible 
as a revelation of God, in both the Old Testament 
and the New."’ 

So persistent is popular tradition or impression that 
some of the most familiar Bible texts and incidents 
have lost their original significance in their misappli- 
cation. The difficulty is not with the Bible, but with 
the careless student. Dr. Trumbull took every op- 
portunity to startle customi-blinded misinterpreters of 
the Scriptures by confronting them with the Word 
itself. Such ’texts as ‘‘The Lord watch between thee 
and me when we are absent one from the other ;’’ 
‘*Work out: your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling ;"’ ‘*Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect ;'’ ‘‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God ;"' ‘* Let him take up 
his cross and follow me ;"’ ‘* Ye must be born again!"’ 
—these and others familiarly quoted he believed were 
popularly misunderstood. 

‘* Mizpah’’ was no bond of friendship, but a ‘‘ cov- 
enant of peaceful disagreement’’ between Jacob and 
Laban, and the watch tower, ‘‘ Mizpali,"’ marked the 
boundary over which the Lord was asked to guard 
against the trespass of either over that line. A fairly 
careful reading of the Bible passage should make 
that fact clear to the average student. 

To ‘* work out’’ one’s salvation is commonly taken 
to mean that ‘‘the sinner has a share in the work of 
securing his own salvation.’’ But salvation is Christ's 
work. What then can the passage mean? Dr. 
Trumbull points to the Word itself, and it is seen that 
Paul is writing to disciples of Christ in Philippi. 
‘*He is telling saved sinners what to do with their 
salvation, and how to make it tell for their Saviour’ s 
glory, and in the discharge of their obvious duty to- 
ward him and toward those whom he loves. . . . It is 
as though Paul had said, ‘ Manifest your salvation,’ 
‘evidence your salvation,’ ‘bring up your salvation 
from below the surface, so that it may be seen and 
felt by those who see you, and feel you, and know 
you and your joy and your faith,’ "’ 

Dr. Trumbull did not believe that Bible «‘ perfec- 
tion’’ meant sinlessness, or ‘‘ moral faultlessness.'’ 
He held that the word perfect or perfection or per- 
fectly, as found in the English Bible, never means a 
mere state of sinlessness, but rather a state of whole- 
ness, completeness, entirety. David's soldiers who 
came with him to Hebron ‘with a perfect heart’’ 
were not men without sin, but ‘‘ whole-hearted *’ fol- 
lowers of the king. When Jesus said to the rich 
young man, ‘‘If thou wouldest be perfect,’’ it was 
clearly meant ‘‘ if thou wouldest complete thy work of 
preparation, if thou wouldest be thorough in this 
thing.’’ It is one-sidedness that is warned against in 
the Sermon on the Mount. ‘‘It is impartiality or 
entirety that is enjoined. It is wholeness of vision, 
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instead of a squint of the eye that is commended. .. . 
The disciples of Jesus are to be loving toward all, and 
the Father of all is loving toward all.”’ 

Nor should purity of heart be counted as demand- 
ing sinlessness. If, indeed, ‘‘the pure in heart’’ 
means only the sinless, the stainless,—those who are 
free from every moral imperfection, not only in act, 
but in thought, then every human being is shut out 
from the vision or perception of God. But in the 
Old and in the New Testament, ‘‘heart’’ usually 
means ‘‘mind.’’ ‘* Pure,’’ as ordinarily used in 
Hebrew, in Greek, and in English, means ‘ unal- 
loyed,’’ ‘‘clean,’’ ‘‘clear,’’ ‘*simple,'’ ‘* single.’’ 
‘‘It is applied, in the Bible, to virgin gold, to a clean 
table or candlestick, to flawless glass, to unmixed oil, 
and to water that is only water. It does not neces- 
sarily involve a moral element. It never stands for 
absolute sinlessness of being. . . . The pure in heart 
are those whose minds, or very selves, are single, 
simple, undivided in aim and purpose. ... ‘ Blessed 
are the single-minded, for they shall perceive God.’ 
Blessed are those whose whole being is intent on see- 
ing him who is invisible."’ 

Again, ‘‘ cross-bearing,’’ in the popular use of that 
term, and the biblical idea of ‘‘ bearing the cross,’’ 
are two very different conceptions. In the New Tes- 
tament, ‘‘taking up the cross'’ was the surrender of 
one’s life to Christ's service; ‘‘ cross-bearing'’ is 
popularly considered to be the bearing of burdens for 
Christ's sake. The condemned criminal bearing his 
cross was recognized by that fact as one appointed 
to die. 

Whoever would follow Jesus must be ready to give 
up his life for him, must follow him with the cross on 
his shoulder. Cross-bearing, in Jesus’ thought, was 
life-surrender. ‘‘ There is, of course, no such thing 
as ‘little crosses’ in one’s daily life-course, although 
one often hears such things spoken of. If a cross is 
a cross at all, it is big enough to hang on, to die on. 
If it is not large enough for that, it is not a cross in 
the Bible sense, or in the classical sense, of that 
term."’ 

Concerning the new birth, Dr. Trumbull spoke or 
wrote with profound conviction, with great boldness, 
even when he was quite sure he would be misunder- 
stood, and always with the consciousness of what 
tremendous meaning his exegesis might carry to 
troubled souls. For many years in his own Christian 
life he was haunted with doubt concerning the actual- 
ity of the new birth in his own experience. Had he 
been born again? How could he know whether he 
had or not? What could he do about it? Such 
questions beset him, as they did and do beset others. 
And just here the Bible itself, when permitted to do 
so, came to the rescue. Trumbull saw therein that 
Jesus had never commanded an individual soul to 
‘«be born again.'’ No inspired disciple of his gave 
any such command. What Jesus said to Nicodemus 
was not a command to a duty which Nicodemus 
must himself perform, but the statement of a fact or 
truth. 

‘«No man can ‘born’ himself. Turning to God, 
submitting to God,—that zs a duty. Being made a 
new man, being spiritually renewed, being given a 
clearer sight, —that is a blessing from above. Turn- 
ing, trusting,—that is man’s part. Renewing, regen- 
erating,—that is God's part. If we will do our part, 
God can be relied upon to do his part. To doubt 
this is wrong and unjustifiable. . . . 

‘¢ Whatever view is held of the spiritual change 
spoken of in the words of Jesus, ‘Ye must be born 
again,’ of one thing we may be sure,—-they are not 
meant to teach any person that he is to wait outside 
the loving service of Christ until some great change is 
wrought in him whereby he becomes personally con- 
scious that he has another nature than before. The 
reference is clearly to God’s part, not man’s, in the 
blessing of salvation."’ 

In searching for Bible meanings, Dr. Trumbull 
sedulously kept in mind the Oriental viewpoint. He 
realized that our Western literalism and our compara- 
tive dulness in perceiving the symbolism which so 
colors all Oriental thought, were to be guarded against 
in Bible study. For example, in commenting on the 
promise, ‘‘If ye shall ask me anything in my name, 
that will I do,’’ he wrote : 

*« What is here meant by ‘in my name’? What, 
indeed, is one’s name, as the term is used in the 
Bible, in the Old Testament and the New, and in 
primitive thought and customs generally? One's 
name, as thus spoken of, is not a mere designation or 
label ; it is one’s truest self or personality. It en- 
wraps one’s very being as a covering and protection, 
as the flag of one’s country enwraps and shields its 
every citizen when endangered. Thus ‘the name of 
the Lord is a strong tower : the righteous runneth into 
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it, and is safe.’ . . . Similarly, one who is in Christ 
is sure of acceptance with Christ and with God, as 
being in the common ‘name, or personality, of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the disciple ; or as Jesus 
expresses it - ‘I am in my Father, and ye in me, and 
I in you.’ That is being ‘in his name,’ living ‘in 
his name,’ praying ‘in his name.’ ’’ 

Dr. Trumbull’s study of the name is not here elab- 
orated, but simply shown in its conclusions, based 
upon the Oriental significance ot ‘‘ name.’ 

In nothing, however, was Dr. Trumbull’s Bible 
study and teaching more distinctive than in its insist- 
ence upon the great fact that the Bible is no mere 
book of rules, but a book of eternal, universal, irretu- 
table principles. In that book man is not told in so 
many words precisely what he is to do in every moral 
issue. But ‘* he who really wants to know and to do 
just what is right in any given case, has the responsi- 
bility laid on him of finding out for himself how the 
principle bears upon that case, and then of acting 
accordingly. .. . The Bible enunciates the principle 
that ought in every case to be a man’s standard of 
action, while it does not propose to supply a man 
with a specific rule for every particular case before 
him for decision. . . . 

‘« What Bible texts explicitly forbid the counterfeit- 
ing of government money ; the forging of another's 
name ; the cutting of public telegraph wires ; the 
distilling of whiskey without a permit ; the ‘ water- 
ing of the capital stock of the company which one 
controls, or of the milk which one offers for sale? 
There is a great deal of downright rascality current in 
the community at the present day which can be 
shown to be immoral and sinful by a reference to the 
principles enunciated in the Bible, but which are not 
declared to be a sin by any specific rule of, the Bible 
text. And this is because the Bible is a book of prin- 
ciples instead of a book of rules. .. . 

‘* What a relief it would be to most minds to have 
a Bible that would tell a man specifically just what is 
right, and just what is wrong in every imaginable 
crisis of affairs ; just what he may do, and ‘just what 
he must not do, in every sphere of human conduct ! 

‘‘If only the Bible were thus divinely arranged, 
and a full index of subjects were added to it, how 
simple would be the matter of learning one’s duty in 
life! . . . A mere child could find the references when 
the index showed the page of the rule in the prem- 
ises. This would seem, to the average mind, such a 
gain over the tedious process of hunting out the Bible 
principle involved, and then studying over its appli- 
cation to the case in question. There és a difference 
in these two ways; but the one way is that which 
man would prefer, while the other is that which God 
sees to be best.’’ 


NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


ad 


Simply Turning Down a Glass 
By J. M. B. 


CLERGYMAN was once invited to the birthday 
dinner of one of his parishioners. As he seated 
himself at the dinner table, and saw the beauti- 

ful old lady wearing her eighty years as a crown, sur- 
rounded by her children and her children’s children, 
there seemed not a discordant note in the song of 
harmony. When the waiter began to pass the cham- 
pagne, he thought shall I decline, but before his plate 
was reached he had decided to adhere to his usual 
custom, and quietly turned down his glass, too busily 
absorbed in conversation to observe that two others 
around the festal board did the same thing. A few 
hours later he found himself in the drawing-room in 
conversation alone with the widowed daughter of the 
household. She said to him: ‘‘I am going to take 
the liberty of commending you for refusing the wine 
at dinner ; you did not know that the sharp eyes of 
that young lad just opposite you were watching you 
most closely.’’ 

He told her of his hesitation, and said : ‘‘I thought, 
does not this seem churlish ; I am invited here to 
honor a dear old lady, shall I not be considered very 
rude to refuse to drink her health, but I am soglad if 
my determination to abide by my general habit 
helped you ; tell me about it.’’ 

She said : ‘‘In a few weeks my son starts to col- 
lege. We have been discussing whether he shall be 
a temperance man or a total abstainer while there. 
He has about decided to be the latter, but if you had 
proved yourself the former I know that arguments of 
many months would have been swept away at one 
stroke. I cannot tell you how much I thank you.’’ 

The minister says that when he went home that 
night he kneeled down and thanked God for helping 
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him to cast his influence on the side of right, and to 
help a young boy to do the same. 
BaALTimoreE, Mp. 
<0 


The Boy who Made Things 
Interesting 


By Zillah Foster Stevens 


OST teachers who deal with boys realize from 
experience the boys’ inexhaustible capacity for 
making things interesting ; but it was the boy 

of the Tenth Legion who demonstrated that even a 
temperance lesson can be made interesting. 

You remember that lesson : the passage from Isaiah 
28, given us on November 27, 1904, as the World's 
Temperance lesson. 

Teachers there were who dealt with that lesson, 
declaring ‘‘ Nothing of interest in it,’’ while their 
classes agreed with them. And other teachers there 
were, so certain of its dearth of interest, that they 
dealt with it not at all. 

The Tenth Legion is made up of Sunday-school 
boys of High School age, and one of their definite do- 
ings is the memorizing of each and every one of the 
International Lessons. Once in three months an 
open meeting is held, and on these quarterly occa- 
sions twelve Sunday-school lessons are recited from 
memory. 

The yearly meeting is an event; and when that 
occasion arrives all the lessons for twelve months are 
reviewed, But as the modern audience is scarcely 
equal to the strain of forty-eight lessons, only Titles, 
Main Truths, and Golden Texts are recited, 

When the boy’s name was called, he faced a de- 
pressing situation. Nobody expected anything inter- 
esting. The monotony of more than forty previous 
lessors had sent some into peaceful dozes, other some 
into dead indifference ; while the irrepressible girls 
had gone to giggling, and the irrepressible boys had 
fallen to sly scrimmaging. 

But before our boy had been sixty seconds on his 
feet, sleepiness, indifference, giggling and scrimmag- 
ing, had disappeared. Eyes, ears, attention, were all 
for the little fellow in knee-pants. A reporter, who 
had been diligently padding items to fill space, seized 
a fresh sheet and pencil, and commenced a sketch of 
the boy. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen’’—there was compelling 
earnestness in the tones ; people listened. 

‘*I] have been assigned the great International 
Temperance Lesson, whose title is ‘Overcome with 
Wine,’ and which tells of the drunkards of Ephraim. 
But in place of reciting about the drunkards of 
Ephraim, it is more appropriate, I think, to tell you 
about the drunkards of St. Louis.”’ 

A newspaper, one of the great city dailies, was in 
the boy's hand, and with a vividness that made things 
real he read an article which related how nineteen 
men had been shot in the open Sunday saloons of St. 
Louis during the past year,—nine of them killed. 
Then the boy talked ten minutes. 

Interesting? You should have seen those people. 
They applauded the brave, sensible lad. They whis- 
pered comments to one another. They talked about 
it as they walked home. They talked about it after- 
ward, They are still talking about it, and planning 
work besides. A fact had been made real to them, 
and the reality had gripped attention, minds, hearts, 
consciences. 

And the reporter, recognizing that a sensibly han- 
dled temperance lesson was interesting, not only to a 
church audience, but to the public, scribbled and 
sketched so effectively that his great daily accorded a 
column and a half to that interesting matter, a tem- 
perance lesson. 

It is worth while to understand clearly the interest- 
compelling method employed by that boy. What 
did he do? Simply this: he searched for, he se- 
lected, the main practical truth from that lesson, — 
‘* Wo to the drunkards.’’ This main truth he moved 
forward from 725 B.C. He transferred it to A.D. 
1904, and laid it alongside present-day facts and 
present-day conditions. And in doing this he taught 
his audience that Isaiah’s warning, spoken twenty-six 
centuries ago in the streets of Jerusalem, was no old 
story, out of date; it was fresh, up to date, and as 
vitally interesting as if spoken by our own preachers 
in the streets of New York, or Chicago, or St. Louis. 

Employ this method, and any lesson—temperance 
lesson, missionary lesson, lesson on any topic—will 
be packed with practical and interesting matter. 

Test this method on the quarterly temperance les- 
son for September 17, 1905 ! 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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LESSON 12. 


SEPTEMBER 17. 
Dan. I : 8-20. 
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(Study the chapter. 


DANIEL IN BABYLON (TEMPERANCE LESSON) 


Read Dan. 2.) Memory verses: 16, 17 


Golden Text: Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself.—Dan. 1 : 8 








COMMON VERSION 


8 | But Daniel purposed in his heart that 
he would not defile himself with the portion of 
the king’s meat, nor with the wine which he 
drank: therefore he requested of the prince 
of the eunuchs that he might not defile him- 
self. 

9 Now God had brought Daniel into favour 
and tender love with the prince of the eunuchs. 

10 And the prince of the eunuchs said unto 
Daniel, I fear my lord the king, who hath ap- 
pointed your meat and your drink: for why 
should he see your faces worse liking than the 
children which are of your sort? then shall ye 
make me endanger my head to the king. 

11 Then said Daniel to Melzar, whom the 

rince of the eunuchs had set over Daniel, 
Flananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, 

12 Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten 
days ; and let them give us pulse to eat, and 
water to drink. 

13 Then let our countenances be looked 
upon before thee, and the countenance of the 
children that eat of the portion of the king's 
meat: and as thou seest, deal with thy serv- 
ants. 

14 So he consented to them in this matter, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


8 But Daniel purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself with the king's 
dainties, nor with the wine which he drank : 
therefore he requested of the prince of the 
eunuchs that he might not defile himself. 9 
Now God made Daniel to find kindness and 
compassion in the sight of the prince of the 
eunuchs. 1o And the prince of the eunuchs 
said unto Daniel, I fear my lord the king, 
who hath appointed your food and your 
drink: for why should he see your faces 
worse looking than the youths that are of your 
own age? so would ye endanger my head 
with the king. 11 Then said Daniel to ! the 
steward whom the prince of the eunuchs had 
appointed over Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah : 12 Prove thy servants, I beseech 
thee, ten days; and let hom give us ? pulse 
to eat, and water to drink. 13 Then let our 
countenances be looked upon before thee, 
and the countenance of the youths that eat of 
the king’s dainties ; and as thou seest, deal 
with thy servants. 

14 So he hearkened unto them in this mat- 





COMMON VERSION 


1s And at the end of ten days their counte- 
nances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than 
all the children which did eat the portion of 
the king’s meat. 

16 Thus Melzar took away the portion of 
their meat, and the wine that they should 
drink ; and gave them pulse. 

17 (= or these four children, God gave 
them knowledge and skill in all learning and 
wisdom : and Daniel had understanding in all 
visions and dreams. 

18 Now at the end of the days that the king 
had said he should bring them in, then the 
pees of the eunuchs brought them in before 

ebuchadnezzar. 

19 And the king communed with them ; and 
among them all was found none like Daniel, 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: therefore 
stood they before the king. 

20 And in all matters of wisdom and under- 
standing, that the ae toes’ of them, he 
found them ten times better than all the magi- 
cians and astro!ogers that were in all his realm. 


1 Heb. Hammelzar. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


the end of ten days their countenances ap- 
peared fairer, and they were fatter in flesh, 
than all the youths that did eat of the king's 
dainties. 16 So! the steward took away their 
dainties, and the wine that they should drink, 
and gave them pulse. 

17 Now as for these four youths, God gave 
them knowledge and skill in all learning and 
wisdom : and Daniel had understanding in all 
visions and dreams, 18 And at the end of the 
days which the king had ® appointed for bring- 
ing them in, the prince of the eunuchs brought 
them in before Nebuchadnezzar. 19 And the 
king communed with them ; and among them 
all was found none like Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah: therefore stood they 
before the king. 20 And in every matter of 
wisdom and understanding, concerning which 
the king inquired of them, he found them ten 
times better than all the magicians and en- 
chanters that were in all hjs realm. 


2 Or, kerbs * Heb. said. 


Pronunciation.—Hananiah, Han-a-ni’ah ; Mishacl, Mish’a-el; Azariah, Az-a-ri’ah. 


















and proved them ten days. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


S IT safe to do our duty when it is dangerous ? 
That question sounds like an Irish ‘‘ bull”; but 
it is a question that ought to be rightly answered, 

for it 7s answered, rightly or wrongly, sooner or later, 
by every one. A jailer in Georgia, whose duty it is 
to look after the safe-keeping of his prisoners, was 
confronted the other night by a mob of angry men 
who pointed their rifles in his face and demanded 
that he break the law and turn over to them some of 
his prisoners. He did so, because, as a newspaper 
report said, he ‘‘ realized that resistance was useless.” 
His duty to resist just then was a very dangerous 
duty. ould it have been safe for him to do his duty 
when it was so dangerous? (The leading editorial 
in The Sunday School Times of July 22 discussed 
this incident and this question under the title ‘‘ Re- 
alizing the Safety of Duty.’’) 

Twenty-five hundred years ago some handsome 

fellows belonging to the best families in Judah 


tirely different circumstances. Few people criticized 
the Georgia jailer for shirking his duty when it was 
so dangerous; few would have criticized the young 
nobles of Judah if they had quietly yielded to the 
ressure that was upon them to let down a trifle 
rom their highest standard of duty. Let us see 
what their difficulty was, and what ye did with it. 

After arousing your pupils’ interest in this ques- 
tion of the safety of duty-doing, getting them to 
discuss it somewhat to begin with, take up the thread 
of Judah’s history as we have it in the first chapter 
of Daniel. For your own preparation read first that 
chapter, then get the bearings from Professor Beech- 
er’s introductory paragraphs. Notice that, although 
our last two lessons have taken us into Babylonia 
with the Hebrew exiles there, Daniel’s first experi- 
ences date back still earlier. An interesting glimpse 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Daniel and his three boy 
friends is given in Professor Beecher’s paragraph on 
‘** Persons.” 

Refresh your pupils’ memory (by drawing out the 
facts from them, i ssible) -” | what was happening 
in Judah and Babylonia. Through a series of years 
the Hebrew people were being deported, exiled, 
carried away captive from their homes in Judah 
across the desert to the East into Babylonia. But 
‘‘captivity ” and ‘‘exile”’ were not all cheerless, b 
any means. For the setting of the changed condi- 
tions in which the Hebrews found themselves, read 
Professor Sanders’ first two paragraphs, and Dr. 
Edgar James Banks’ articles on Babylon in The Sun- 
day School Times of August 19, and in this week’s 
issue. 

And if one happened to be a good-looking, healthy 
boy of one of the best Hebrew families, selected for 
special training by Nebuchadnezzar’s own orders, 
one could very soon forget all about his own cap- 
tivity. That is what Nebuchadnezzar wanted Daniel 
and his friends to do; he was carrying out, says Dr. 
McLaren’s first paragraph, the familiar policy of 
conquerors. 

Now make very clear to your class just what the 
question was that Daniel had to consider; what the 
king ordered; why it would have been wrong for 
Daniel to obey the king; why it was dangerous to 


ter, and proved them ten days. 


oun 
had the same question to decide, though under en-, 
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disobey the king,—that is, dangerous for Daniel to 
do his duty. Do not mistake Daniel's motive in re- 
fusing to eat and drink the dainties and the wine, 
wisely cautions Dr. McLaren in his third paragraph. 

When we recognize Daniel’s real motive, we see 
his standard of duty-doing to be of the very highest; 
for he was obeying God merely in a matter of cere- 
monial detail. 

In other words, Daniel risked his life rather than 
do a thing that he may not have thought was wrong 
in itself; he risked his life in order to conform ina 
‘trifling detail to what he had been brought up to 
believe was God's wish, God's plan, for him. There 
was probably no absolute sin, in his eyes, in eating 
and drinking that kind of food and drink; but he 
believed that it was wrong to partake of anything 
that had passed through the conditions of the par- 
ticular food and drink set before him. Therefore he 
knew only one thing in the universe: his duty to 
keep clear of the stuff, innocent in itself though he 
may have believed it to be. 

But to do that meant the immediate loss of gratify- 
ing his appetite when he had an admirable excuse to 
satisfy it ; and it meant risking the loss of his favor 
at court, his entire future in this new country, and 

rhaps his life. Whereas to disregard this ‘‘ fool- 
ish’’ scruple and obey the king who could enforce, 
would be to save his life, his influence at court, and 
eventually to serve hisown Hebrew brethren because 
of thatinfluence. What insane folly, what downright 
sin, to fling away a life, and a future of useful- 
ness, because of stubborn insistence upon a ceremo- 
nial detail that of course could not be observed in 
this foreign land ! 

Don’t you suppose that is the way the Devil and 
some of Daniel's companions tried to break down the 
oe resolute manhood of the young spiritual ath- 
ete? 

Daniel knew only one thing: that God had defi- 
nitely laid a certain duty upon him,—to keep clear of 
the ceremonially unclean,—and that in prescribing 
that duty God had said nothing about its being obli- 
gatory only in Judah. Daniel believed it to be just 
as much of adutyin Babylonia or Egypt or the 
desert. How different from some folks who did not 
think it was necessary even to carry their religion to 
the seashore or mountains this summer! But it was 
dangerous to do this duty? Perhaps so; what of 
that? He was surer that it was dangerous mo/ to do 
it. He had a notion that the danger in doing his 
duty was safer than the safety in abandoning 
his duty. There are some dangers that are safer 
than safety, and there are some safeties that are 
more dangerous than danger. 

Having made up his mind to do his simple duty, 
he set about making it possible, in a sensible, tactful 
way. Professor Beecher comments on this (on v. 8), 
as does Dr. Goss in his second paragraph. It was 
no accident, nor do I believe it was a special ‘‘ over- 


ruling” or providence of God, that Daniel found 
favor with those who had him incharge. God was 
with him in this, of course; but chie because he 


ut himself with God. And when to the will to do 
*s will we add tact and loving courtesy and good 
sense, there is a combination that finds favor with 
friends or captors; it makes friends of captors, as 
Daniel did. If he lived to-day, we should probably 
call him a young Christian gentleman. 
Daniel would have been a total abstainer in these 
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days, idols or no idols. We cannot escape that teach- 
ing from this lesson. He would have been so from 
the same loyalty to God and duty and health that he 
showed then. A striking instance of the gain of 
total abstinence in Syria to-day, and the effect that it 
had upon a native physician, is related by Mrs. Howie. 
Dr. McLaren’s closing paragraph is a vigorous ar- 
raignment of drink and its bogus claims. 

hat of the danger that Daniel incurred? It did 
not materialize after all. It could not. There zs no 
danger in duty-doing. Sometimes a man loses his 
life by it, as Daniel might have done; that is well. 
Far more often he lives to serve his fellows, as Daniel 
did; and that is well. He wins either way. He 
often carries others with him on the splendid road to 
God’s and man’s preferment, as Daniel did his three 
companions. But he is bound to win, for he has 
God's word on it. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


Don’t pity Daniel too much as having lost the good 
things of life; if you do, read ‘* The Delights of Moral 
Athletics ’’ (leading editorial in this week’s Times). 

A lesson in total abstinence (Beecher, on v. 12). 

‘** The results [of temperance] were hygienic ’’ (Beecher, 
on v. 15). Are they not always so, spiritually as well as 
physically ? 

Suffering and ridicule were the price of right-doing, then 
as now (McLaren, 2). 

Their knowledge was due to God 
(Beecher, on v. 17; McLaren, 7). 

Self-control is hardest in youth (McLaren, 4). 

Simple living and its effects (McLaren, 5-7). 

Why General Grant promoted a young officer (Banks, 2). 

Courage when the band is #of¢ playing (Banks, 4). 

Purposes are never accidental (Goss, 1), 

Daniel’s fight with himself and his surroundings (Dun- 
ning, 2). 

That same fight as it is to-day (Dunning, 3). 

What God always gives in return (Dunning, last). 

Note Jeremiah’s comment on the quality of the early 
exiles (Sanders, 1), 


and themselves 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


How many kings of Judah, and how many foreign 
kings, are named in the quarter's lessons? Name 
them all. 

Which of Judah’s kings were good kings, and why 
do you consider them good ? 

Thich of Judah’s kings were bad kings, and why 
do you consider them bad ? 

ame the prophets about whom, or whose words, 
we have studied. 

Name the persons who had a prosperous time be- 
cause of doing right, and describe their prosperity. 

Name the person or persons who had a hard time 
because of doing right, and describe the hard time. 

What do you believe was God's purpose in letting 
Judah be taken away into captivity ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 





The belief advanced by so many famous surgeons 
that intemperance is an active agent in the spread 
¢ consumption has found a powerful ny weg in 
3 a Broadbent.—Cable to The New York 

erald. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate the Lesson 


IME,—The third year of Jehoiakim (Dan. 1: 1), 
605 B.C. Atsometime not very late in this year 
Nebuchadnezzar succeeded his father Nabopo- 

lassar as king of Babylon, his first year, by the usual 
way of counting, being the year that began the fol- 
lowing March. 

The events of this lesson are earlier in date than 
those of the last four lessons. In 608 _B.C. Assyria, 

ress of the world, lay dying, while Egypt and 
Babylonia were rival candidates for the succession. 
Josiah, opposing the march of Pharaoh-necoh against 
Assyria,.was d-feated and slain (2 Kings 23 : 29). 
Pharaoh made Jehoiakim king (23 : 34). Three years 
later, though the decisive battle of Carchemish (Jer. 
46:2) had not yet been fought, Nebuchadnezzar 
‘‘came to Jerusalem and pressed upon it” (Dan. 1). 
Whether the English versions are correct in regard- 
ing the pressure as a siege may be doubtful, but at 
all events Nebuchadnezzar secured the submission 
of Jehoiakim, carried off part of the vessels of the 
temple and a body of captives. Even if we think of 
these as hostuges rather than as exiles, this is the 
beginning of the exile of Judah. 

Place.—The court at Babylon. 

Persons.— Nebuchadnezzar, a brilliant young man 
who has recently become king. The young king has 
signalized the opening of his reign by establishing a 
training-school for boys of the noble families of the 
subject nations, and has placed in it certain picked 
Jewish captives,—Daniel, his three friends, and their 
companions, boys of high birth and breeding, pe a 
little younger than the king. They have been selected 
for their good looks and gifts and attainments, and 
are full of the strenuous spirit of youth. The officers 
of the king, in charge of the civil-service training- 
school in which the boys have been placed. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 8-10.—Purposed in his heart: The intellec- 
tual element is more prominent in the Hebrew phrase 
than in the English. He ‘put it upon his mind,” 
gave thought to it. Strong purpose without due 
thought is stubbornness.— W7th the king's dainties : 
So, correctly, the American Revision, here and in 
verses 13,15, 16. The word is Persian, and the King 
James translators failed to understand it.—AHe re- 
guested; He did not begin by being mutinous, but 
was both submissive and well bred.—O/ the captain 
of the eunuchs ; Not *‘ prince,” of course. _He went 
to headquarters, the matter being considered too im- 
portant for decision by a subordinate.—God made 
Daniel to find kindness; It would not have been 
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surprising if the captain had enens the request as 


impudent, and punished Daniel for it, but providen- 
tially he took a liking to Daniel, and only refused 
him, arguing the matter with him from the official 
point of view.—Endanger my head: Surely Daniel 
is too good-natured a young man to wish to do that. 

Verses 11-13.—7Zo the steward’: Daniel is per- 
sistent. This time he tries a subordinate, who has 
come to know him well, and may perhaps be willing 
to run some risk along with him. Possibly this man 
was tutor rather than steward to the four boys. It is 
a Persian word, and the King James translators treat 
it as a proper name.—/Pxu/se; Cereal foods, appar- 
ently.— Water; They objected to the king’s wine 
because they regarded it as religiously defiling ; it does 
not appear whether they also objected to it because 
it was alcoholic. It is altogether probable that they 
were guarding themselves against the dissipations of 
the court, as well as against religious uncleanness. 
At all events, in the conditions in which they found 
themselves, they regarded total abstinence from wine 
as obligatory. How is it with us in the conditions in 
which we find ourselves ? 

Verses 14-16.—He consents to the trying of the ex- 
periment. In this age of graft one is tempted to ask 
whether he pocketed the difference in cost between 
the simple board they had and that paid for by the 
king.— Their countenances appeared fairer, etc.: 
daak practised temperance in food as well as in 
drink, and the results were hygienic. 

Verse 17.—God gave them knowledge, etc.: It was 
none the less his gift for being largely the result of 
their simple, wholesome diet, and of their fidelity in 
effort.—-Daniel had understanding in all visions 
and dreams: A prophetic gift such as the others 


had not. 
Verses 18-20.—A? the end of the days... 7. 
pointed; The three years mentioned in verse 5. s 
the three days which Jesus lay in the grave were 
art of Friday, the whole of Saturday, and part of 
Sunday, so these three years were the latter part of 
the king’s accession —— the whole of his first year, 
and the first part (Dan. 2:1) of his second year,— 
the years that began in March of! 605, 604, and 603 
B.C.—And they stood before the king : Not ‘‘ there- 
fore.” They now entered the public service. 
AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A committee representing the British medical 
profession has sent to every schoolin Great Britain 
and Ireland a circular entitled * Suggestive 
Courses of oe in Hygiene and Temperance 
for Boys and Girls in the Public Elementary 
Schools of the United Kingdom.” These courses 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 


are based on those prepared in the United States by 
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Plain Living and High Thinking | 


By Alexander 


T IS a familiar policy of conquerors to bring youn 
members of the aristocracy of the conquere 
nation to their courts, and to try to denationalize 

them, with a view to using them as tools to complete 
the subjugation of their countrymen. Such youths 
generally take on the varnish of the more powerful 
—— only too readily, and, lapped in silken ease, 
orget their own oppressed land. But these four 
sturdy youths ‘‘of the seed royal” and of the nobles 
of Judah did not take on Babylonian polish as had been 
expected. They were not made of flexible timber, 
but of tough-grained stuff. Nebuchadnezzar could 
ive them Babylonian names and wipe out the con- 
ession of Jehovah in their Jewish ones, but he could 
not take the loyalty to the God of Israel out of their 
brave young liearts. We may look at their story as 
picturing their abstinence and its two-fold results, 
physical and mental. 
he brave young abstainers. To be fed from the 
king’s table was an honor, and to refuse the honor 
was running dangerously near insulting the king. 
It needed some courage to take up such a position; 
and no doubt the four fanatics were mercilessly 
ridiculed and baited by the other young fellows of 
their set. They would have to suffer just as young 
men in our colleges and offices and stores who try to 
live clean lives have to suffer. They would be called 
straight-laced milk-sops, prigs, spoil-sports, or the 
cuneiform equivalents. elting with nick-names 
does not hurt, but it is hard to bear, especially for 
 hemny people. And we may be quite sure that the 
our had all the harder times because they were 
foreigners and of a conquered nation. 

We must not mistake the motive of their absti- 
nence. It was not —= desire for ‘‘a simpler life,” 
nor the motives which now urge abstinence from 
intoxicants upon us; but was the fear of incurring 
ceremonial uncleanness. The delicacies from the 
royal table might include the flesh of animals for- 
bidden by the Mosaic law, or which had not been 


McLaren, D.D. 


slaughtered as prescribed; and all the food brought 
from it, including the wine, would probably have 
been “offered to idols.” In fact, the four were faced 
with the same question in casuistry as perplexed the 
early Christians, and was solved once for all on the 
broadest principles of Christian liberty by Paul in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

But though thus their motive is not one which 
appeals to us, they still are examples to us, and 
especially to young men, of the courage which dares 
to be singular, of the self-control which ‘spurns 
delights” of sense in obedience to God's law, and of 
the clear sight of life’s true aim, which youth is so 
apt to see but dimly, but which, seen, makes all that 
— the flesh insignificant in comparison with 

eeping a clear conscience and an alert mind. 
There is no self-control or self-denial so noble as 
that of youth, when passions are strong, and the 
joys of life are new. It is hard, and being hard is 
noble to say then: I keep myself unspotted from the 
world; or like Nehemiah: ‘‘So did not I, because of 
the fear of the Lord.” 

The effect of abstinence on bodily health. ‘‘The 
prince of the eunuchs” seems to have been, like so 
many modern doctors, wedded to the delusion that 
simple fare would damage health. He expected 
that the four would have ‘faces worse liking than 
the children which are of your sort.” He was afraid 
of his head, if that should turn out so. He had no 
other objection, and was apparently quite willing to 
let them have their whimsical way if their health did 
not suffer. Daniel, therefore, was not playing un- 
derhandedly when he next went to the officer in 
more immediate charge of their dietary, and made 
the fair offer of abiding by the results of an experi- 
ment carried on for ‘‘ten days,” a round number 
which means ‘‘a sufficient time to test results.” 

‘*Pulse” is too narrow a rendering of the word 
employed, which more truly would be expressed by 
‘*a vegetable diet.” So Daniel and his three friends 
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were early ‘‘ vegetarians,”’ and, like wise men, were 
content to have their ‘‘fad"” judged by its effects. 
The.writer of the book regards their good state of 
health as something to be wondered at, and as a 
divine token of approval of their abstinence. But 
we may fairly use it as an early demonstration of 
the dietetic value of spare living. Alcohol is not 
needed for health. Men, and especially young men, 
are better physically without it. There are still sur- 
viving among us old-fashioned medical and other 
authorities who repeat what the ‘* Melzar” said, and 
prescribe ‘‘ stimulants,” but the great body of scien- 
tific opinion is slowly swinging round to the recogni- 
tion of what unscientific ‘‘tee-total fanatics” have 
known. for long, that ‘‘wine is a mocker,” givin 
illusory and momentary sense of exhilaration an 
strength at the cost of immediately following depres- 
sion and weakness. 

This generation needs few gospels.to be persist- 
ently dinned into its ears more than that of a simple 
life. Modern luxury, over-eating and drinking, are 
the direct causes of a host of diseases, unknown to 
our hardier, because plainer-living, ancestors, And 
the need for more money to keep up a certain style 
forces husbands and fathers to fierce competition 
and fevered lives, which not seidom end in illness, 
madness, and premature death. It is not to the 
credit of professing Christians that the foremost 
apostles of such simplicity of living, such as Tolstoy 
and others who might be named, should be outside 
their ranks. They who have been told to pray after 
this manner, ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,” 
should not need much persuasion, having food and 
raiment therewith to be content. What a burden 
would be lifted off many a hard-pressed man if he 
would shape his household expenditure on such 
lines! And how many a young man and woman 
would increase their prospect of healthy and long 
life if they would do as these four Hebrew lads did, 
take pulse and water for their fare; and refuse the 
royal delicacies and wine ! 

The effct of plain living on — thinking. 
There was to be a three years’ course of study (v. 5), 
and then a ‘‘ pass examination,”’ conducted by the 
king, for the whole set of youths who were candi- 
dates for appointments. Verse 17 tells of the pro- 
gress of the four during the years of study, and 
verses 19, 20 of the places they took in the examina- 
tion. The ‘learning and wisdom” in which they 
excelled would, in our eyes, be rubbish, being 
largely magic and spells, a little practical astronomy 
and a great deal of astrology; but such as it was, 
they acquired it better than the better-fed youths, 
and so when the examination was due, they came 
out at the top, ‘‘ten times better than all the magi- 
cians and enchanters.” Besides their excellence in 
these matters, Daniel had a further gift beyond the 
other three, in his ‘‘ understanding in all visions and 
dreams.” To the author of this book, their learning 
was a direct gift from God, the reward of their faith- 
ful adherence to their religious obligations as to diet. 
But while their learning, like all mental excellence 
and every other bodily or spiritual faculty, is the gift 
of God, it was such a gift as could not have been 
given if they had been the slaves of bodily appetites, 
especially of the craving for intoxicants. 

he baser sort of ‘‘poets” chant the praises of 
strong drink, as brightening intellect, quickening 
fancy, and doing a great many other wonderful 
things. The plain fact is, that taking it a man puts 
‘‘an enemy in his mouth to steal away his brains.” 
The false inspiration derived from it soon passes. 
If a man wishes to keep his head clear, and to brin 
all his mind to bear on great tasks, let him drin 
Daniel's drink: pure water. There are hundreds of 
men herding hopelessly to-day in refuges for the 
destitute in our great cities who began life bril- 
liantly, have university degrees, and might have 
stood high in reputation and influence, but who have 
been ruined, for this world at any rate, by drink. 
‘*Look not thou upon the wine when it is red.... 
At the last it biteth like a serpent.” 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





The Setting of the Lesson Picture, which usually 
appears on this page, is, for the lessons of September 17 
and October 1, replaced by Dr. Edgar James Banks’ 
article entitled **What Has Been Discovered at Baby- 
lon,’’ on page 476 of this issue of the Times. 


In the Lands of the Lessons 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


T THE time of the first lesson of this quarter, 
‘*Sennacherib’s Invasion,” the ruling kingdom 
of the Old Testament world was Assyria, con- 

trolling all the lands between the Zagros Mountains 
and the Mediterranean or Great Sea, Judah itself 
being a tributary province. At the time of this last 
lesson of the quarter, the Assyrian empire has passed 
away, and the Old Testament world, except ypt, 
was divided between the Chaldzans, under Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the Medes. 

The student should draw once more the map of the 
Old Testament world : (1) Its waters, (2) its moun- 
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tains, (3) its lands. Of these lands, Armenia, Media, 
and Persia were ruled by the Medes, while Babylo- 
nia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine 
were under the Chaldean empire. Over this great 
realm Nebuchadnezzar was king, and Babylon was 
the capital city. 

Soutn ORANGE, N. J. 
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There has been a remarkable decrease in the use 
of alcoholics in Australia, due largely to the work 
of the Anti-Alcohol League. 








‘¢ A ND at THE Env or Ten Days THEIR COUNTE- 

NANCES APPEARED FairerR.”—A few years ago, 

a company of American travelers landed in 
Joppa, and a poms J were recommended to use wine 
as a safeguard against cold and general indisposition 
during their travels in the Holy Land. Some of the 
company did use intoxicating drinks, while others ab- 
solutely refused to taste any alcoholic liquors, whether 
of native ov of foreign manufacture. At the end of 
the journey, it was found that only the abstainers had 
kept entirely free from indisposition and colds; even 
as Daniel and his companions appeared fairer and 
were fatter in flesh than all the youths that did 
eat of the king’s dainties and drank his wine. This 
was not done in a corner, for the ascertained fact was 
published in the face of Europe and America, and 
the report was not contradicted. 

A local physician, whose attention m 
called to the subject, gave up the use of both drink 
and tobacco, and now lectures against it, and posi- 
tively refuses to prescribe either for his patients; and 
now he tells us: ‘‘I take this stand, not because of 
what you told me, but because I have studied the 
subject for myself as a scientific man,”’—suggesting 
irresistibly John 4: 42. 

Suweir, Mt. Lesanon, Syria. 
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Almost any insurance sompety will make it 
worth your while to be insured in the total-abstain- 
ing class,—and this is purely a business proposition. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Boy Who Purposed 
ANIEL 1 oad in his heart that he would 
not defile himself (v. 8). In a large children’s 
meeting where the temperance pledge was pre- 
sented to the boys and girls, as a minister walked down 
the aisle with the pledge cards in his hand, I saw a 
boy about twelve years of age step out in the aisle 
and exclaim in a clear voice, ‘‘ Mister, I want one of 
those pledges.” When the minister came back, I no- 
ticed that there were tears in his eyes as he said to 
me : ** Did you notice the boy that stepped out and 
asked for a pledge ? About six weeks ago I attended 
the funeral of that boy’s father. He died of delirium 
tremens. The son says he has made up his mind that 
he will not travel that road.” 


The Man Who Never Drank 


But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself (v. 8). When General Grant was 
in command of the army before Vicksburg, several 
officers were once gathered at his headquarters. One 
of the number invited the others toa social glass. 
All accepted except one. He asked to be excused, 
remarking, ‘‘I never drink.” A few days after- 
wards this total abstainer received a note from Gen- 
eral Grant requesting him to report at headquar- 
ters. Upon his doing so, Grant said, ‘‘ You are the 
officer, I believe, who said the other day that you 
never drank.’’ The young man replied that he was. 
‘‘Then,” continued the general, ‘‘ you are the man 
I have been looking for to take charge of the com- 
missary department, and I order you to be detailed 
for that duty.” All through the remainder of the 
war he served in that er and after General 
Grant became president the young man who never 
drank was again in demand. The president, need- 
ing a very trustworthy man for an important posi- 
tion, gave him the appointment. 


Strong Drink Defiles 

Therefore he requested LZ, the prince of the 
eunuchs that he might not defile himself (v. 8). A 
revival of religion was in progress in a western town 
when a most dramatic scene was witnessed. On a 
front seat near the pulpit sat a drunken saloon por- 
ter who had wandered into the place in a dazed con- 
dition. The preacher was waxing earnest and 
eloquent on the temperance question when the intoxi- 


husband 
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cated man arose, and in a stentorian tone denounced 
him as a scoundrel and a liar. The janitor rushed 
forward, and seizing the man was pushing him to- 
ward the door when the minister exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t 
take himout! It is not the man, but the liquor in 
him, that speaks.” And with the sot standing there 
beside him in the pulpit the minister continued his 
discourse, with the — subject for a horrible ex- 
ample. Strong drink will defile the most decent man 
into a sot. 


Quiet Courage 

Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days ; and 
let them give us pulse to eat, and water to drink 
(v. 12). here are a great many helps to courage in 
numbers and display,—the music of marching feet, 
the brilliancy of uniform and flag, and, above all, the 
military band, with its martial tunes which make the 
air vibrate with patriotic feelings. A woman in an 
American town hurried to the window one day at the 
sound of the band to see the soldiers marching. ‘If 
I were a man,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I should be a soldier 
myself! I know I could shoot if they kept the band 
playing all the time.”’ But real courage is that which 
stands the test of a quiet schoolroom, like that of 
Daniel and his friends. 


The Value of Pure Living 


And at the end ve ten days their countenances + 
peared fairer, an a were fatter in flesh.... He 
Sound them ten times better than all the magicians 
and enchanters that were in all his realm (vs. 15, 20). 
A friend of mine who is a thinister was in San Fran- 
cisco during the anti-Chinese riot times, and he told 
me’ that he went one Sunday morning to preach in a 
certain church, and on his way passed a drunken 
mob of men gathered to denounce the Chinese. Many 
of the faces were bloated with dissipation, and most 
of them were inflamed with anger, and bore the 
marks of foul sin. He passed on to the church, and 
when he stood before the congregation, and looked 
into the faces of men and women and children who 
were accustomed to live sober, cleanly lives, he de- 
clared it was like coming out of Inferno into Para- 
dise. 

Nyack, N. Y. 

. % 


James D. Whelpley, writing in The Saturday 
Evening Post on the terrible destitution in _ 
land, says: ‘*Jt is at these times that the terrible 
evil of drink, the curse of Great Britain, comes 
prominently to the fore. . The liguor bill of Eng- 
land and Wales amounts to about twenty-two dol- 
lars per capita. It is all incurred, however, by 
about one-half of the population, and over two- 
thirds of the amount by people whose incomes are 
less than $750 a year.” 


Sad 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
, By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


UT Daniel purposed in his heart (v. 8). 
are as many hearts without purposes as pocket- 
books without money. In such hearts there are 

desires and whims and dreams and fancies, But 
these are not purposes, any more than electricity is 
lightning, or a bottle of ink is a poem. ‘' A purpose 
is an idea, or an ideal kept before the mind as an end 
of effort or action.” Desires and dreams are born, 
but ging are formed. The former pop into the 
mind, but the latter are forged upon its anvil. Who 
ever found a purpose ‘‘ready made” in his soul? 
Other ple may suggest purposes to him, but all 
the philosophers, statesmen, scientists, warriors, and 
millionaires in the world could not form a purpose in 
Little Bill’s soul. Nothing is so wonderful as the 
formation of a great purpose in a noble heart—not 
even building a warship in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Think of the formation of Washington's purpose to 
secure liberty for the colonies; of Luther's to bring 
about the Reformation of the Church. Through what 
throes of doubt and self-immolation must they have 
gone before those fugitive, ephemeral, misty desires 
roze into those irrefragable determinations! A heart 
without a purpose is a garden without a seed, a sky 
without a star, a body without a spirit. 

God made Daniel to find kindness and compassion 
in the sight of the ther a of the eunuchs (v. 9). 
made him to find kindness, etc., but in the simplest 
sort of way—the way of courtesy, respect, and gen- 
tlemanliness. When he wanted a favor of the prince, 
he ‘‘requested” it—not demanded it. Nothing in 
this world is easier to find, I solemnly believe, than 
kindness and compassion if we look for it with cour- 
tesy, respect, and gentlemanliness. If you look for 
it with impertinence and egotism, you will not find 
it. You may as well look for brook-trout with ship- 
anchors and artillery. They say it_takes a thief to 
catch a thief; at any rate it takes kindness to catch 
kindness, and compassion to catch compassion. 

For why should he see your faces worse looking 
than the youths that are of your own age? (v. 10.) 
All preferment in the struggle for pre-eminence is the 
result of comparison. Boys whose faces are worse 
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looking, whose clothes are less tidy, whose manners 
are less courteous, whose fitness is less marked, 
than cp ame that are of their own age,” will be 
strain a the seive and consigned to the ash- 
heap. I will furnish an epitaph for the graves of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine unsuccessful ple 
out of every thousand. ‘‘Here lies Blank Blank, 
slain by an unfavorable comparison with the people 
of his own age and station.” Yet favorable compari- 
son is assured to every one who will earn it. 

Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days (v. 
12). That is the sort of theory to hold—a theory 
that can be put to a ten-days’ proof. Most good 
theories of health and morals can. Ten days are 
yo enough to show the difference between the 

iets of two base ball teams, one on the fare of the 
athlete and the other on that of the gourmond. 
Ten days will reveal, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the difference to any observant employer be- 
tween the clerk who is at home and in bed at a decent 
hour and the one who is ‘ running around” all night. 
The Christian moralist has a theory of life that he can 
back against the world—in a ten-days’ proof. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


x“ 
As for myself, IT am convinced that alcohol is a 


otson.—M. etchnikoff, Chief Attendant at the 
asteur Institute. 





September 24 is Review Sunday. Have you made 
preparation for it? Teachers and scholars are return- 
ing after varying summer experiences. Can you better 
sum up the work of the quarter than with The Sunday 
School Times Review Service? Order at once! One 
dollar a hundred copies. 











The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Rewards of Character 


I. CHARACTER, 
1. Decision : 
Daniel purposed in his heart (8). 
Turn not aside ;.. . cleave unto Jehovah (Josh. 23 : 6-8). 


Turn not to the right. . . nor to the left (Prov. 4 : 25-27). 
My face like a flint (Isa, 50:7). 
2 


- Purity : 

Would not defile himself (8). 
Clean hands, and a pure heart (Psa. 24 : 3, 4). 
Blessed are the pure in heart (Matt. 5 : ay 
Keep thyself pure (1 Tim. 5 ; 22). 


3- Self-Denial : 

Let them give us pulse... and water (12). 
Look not thou upon the wine (Prov. 23 : 31). 
Not for kings to drink wine (Prov. 31 : 4, 5). 
Make not provision for the flesh (Rom. 13 : 14). 


4- Gentieness : 

He requested of the prince (8). 

Prove thy servants, / beseech thee (12). 
Fruit of the Spirit . . . kindness, goodness (Gal. § : 22, 23). 
Be gentle towards all (2 Tim. 2 : 24). 


Il REWARDS OF CHARACTER, 
1. Favor: 
To find kindness and compassion (9). 
Favor... in the sight of God and man { Prov. 3 : 3, 4). 
Even his enemies . . . at peace with him (Prov. 16 : 7). 
Well-pleasing to God, . . . approved of men (Rom, 14: 18). 


2. Health : 
Fairer,... and fatter in flesh (15). 
Fear Jehovah, . . . it will be health (Prov. 3: 7, 8). 


My words... life... and health (Prov. 4 : 20-22). 
Your body is a temple (1 Cor. 6 : 19). 
3- Wisdom : 
Knowledge and skill. . . and wisdom (17). 
Fear of Jehovah . . . beginning of wisdom (Psa. 111 : 10). 
Wisdom is the principal thing ( Prov. 4 : 7). 
Lacketh wisdom, .. . ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 
4- Power: 
Therefore stood they before the king (19-21). 
Diligent . . . stand before kings (Prov. 22 : 29). 
Will set thee over many things { Matt. 25 : 21). 
Serve me, ... him will the Father honor (John 12: 26). 


% 


English Inland Revenue authorities have taken 
steps to stop the indiscriminate sale of ‘‘ liguor” 
chocolates. They may now be sold only by licensed 
dealers, and in closed packages. 


al 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for title and for Golden Text. How did it 
happen that Daniel was in captivity at this 
time? In what city was he? How many 

confpanions did he have? What was the rank of 
these young men? (Princes.) What service did the 
king want of these young men? For how many 
years were they to undergo rm before they 
could ‘‘stand before the king”? y would not 
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Daniel and his friends partake of the king’s meat 


and drink? Why was the prince of the eunuchs 
afraid to er Daniel's request ? What proposition 
did Daniel make to the prince of the eunuchs ? Was 
this request granted ? ow did the experiment turn 
out? In what respects were these Jewish young men 
ahead of the men of Babylon ? 

Now put a large Dare on the board. Did it take 
any courage on Daniel's part to decline to be defiled 





DARE 
TO SAY NO 
TO ALL TEMPTATION 











with the king’s meat? Draw out from some teacher 
why it required courage to take the stand that Daniel 
took, Why did Daniel take this stand? Because he 
had purposed im Ais heart ‘that he would not do 
wrong. es, and in this way we see that it is impor- 
tant to have the right deep down in our hearts. If 
Daniel had yielded to his fears, would he have been 
brave or cowardly ? What word was it that Daniel 
dared to say? The word No, Put down the words 
To Say No. Is this the only time that Daniel said 
No? o, later on in his life, when they wanted him 
to stop praying, he said No. In fact, in all his life 
this was the way in which he acted. He said No to 
all temptation. Now put down the words To All 
Temptation. Is it hard to dothis attimes? Yes; 
but it is grand to be able todo so. To what kind of 
temptations should we especially say No? Bring 
out now the temptation to drink, to gamble, to lie, to 
swear, to be impure. Yes, to these and all other 
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temptations we should dare to say, with vaice of 
thunder, No. 


New York Ciry. 


od 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’ 


** Dare to be a Daniel."’ 

‘Yield not to temptation.”’ 

**O brothers, lift your voices."’ 
**So let our lips and lives express."’ 


Psalm 119 : 1-6. 
(172: 1-6. 242: 1-3.) 

Psalm 19 : 5-11. 
(22:7-9. 35:3-5-) 

Psalm 18 : 14-21. 


**Oft in danger, oft in wo."’ (at: 1-8. 30: 1-8.) 

“In the hour of trial.’ Psalm to : 1-11. 

ef ” (11: 1-4. 15: 4, 8-10.) 
I need thee every hour. Psalm 119 : 73-78. 

‘* My soul, be on thy guard."’ (175 : 73-78. 252: 2-4.) 


—o 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 
OR a * A ae 

‘Tuesday.—Dan. 1:8-20 ...... 

Wednesday.—Jer. 95: I-13 2... 2 ie 

Thursday.—Jer. 35 : 12-19 - + «« « , Commendation 

Friday.—1 Cor. 8 . . +. +... . For the sake of others 

Saturday.—Eph. 5:6-a1r ........ . . Walking wisely 

Sunday.—Prov. 2:1-9.... . God giveth wisdom 
<x 


My experience extends now over a quarter of a 
century, and I declare that four-fifths of the crime 
and misery that have come before me in my pro- 
Sessional or private life has been the result of in- 
temperance.—M. Dupetiauxx, Inspector-General of 
Prisons, Belgium. 


. . The captivity 
Daniel in Babylon 
. . The Rechabites 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
es teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary yoseere should know about. It 
will be sent by The day School Times Co., ro31 Walnut 
Street, Philadeiphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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Quarter’s Thought: “ The Lord is Thy Keeper.” 
“ Seek ye the Lord.” 


Lesson Story: Daniel’s Bravery through Tempta- 
tion. The Lord was his Keeper. 


Lesson Aim: Dare to be a Daniel. 


Note. — This temperance lesson presents a fine 
opportunity for organizing a ‘‘ Daniel's Band.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


Do you know anybody named Daniel? People 
like that name because Daniel, in the Bible (show the 
book), was such a brave boy. When children leave 
home, parents often say, ‘‘ Now be good; remember 
what we have taught you.” 


LEssoN, 


Daniel and his three friends, older and larger than 

ou (in their teens, I think), were a long.way from 
ome in Babylon, in a strange land, among the cap- 
tives taken from Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 
(See the Times picture of Babylon.) 

Nebuchadnezzar ordered his chief steward to choose 
some of the very best Jewish boys to train in his 
school for three years, to become the king’s helpers. 
Among them were Daniel and his friends. Pheit 
names were changed, and the king ordered what 
they should eat and drink (read vs. 1-8). Jewish 
people were very particular about their food, and 
still have special ways of preparing meat. In Baby- 
lon it was prepared differently, and offered to idols, 
who couldn't eat it, and it was afterwards given tothe 
people. Daniel had been taught that it was wrong 
to eat it; so, although the king ordered it with wine, 
‘* Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself,” etc. (Draw a heart, and write, ** Daniel 
would NOT Defile Himself,’’ with ‘ not” plainly in 
the center, and drill on it.) Do you know what ‘ de- 
file’’ means? To spoil or make dirty. If a child 
falls into the mud, his clothes become dirty or defiled. 
If a boy swears, his words become defiled. If a boy 
looks at vulgar pictures or thinks of nasty stories, 
his thoughts become defiled: If a — does what he 
knows to be wrong, his heart and life and actions 
become defiled. Daniel would not defile himself. 

What could four boys do against the orders of the 
king? They could try. Daniel was a favorite with 
the steward, so asked that they might eat pulse 
(grain, vegetables, and fruits) and drink water. The 
steward was afraid the king wouldn't like it, but 
Daniel said, ‘‘ Try us just ten days,” and he con- 
sented. Perhaps it was a little hard’ for growing 





boys to refuse the good things, but in ten days they 
were fairer and fatter than all the others (read vs. 
15, 16). They were smarter, too. Why? ~ Daniel 
would not defile himself. When they. stood before 
the king at the end of three years (show the picture- 
roll... Picture-rolls aré published by the Providence 
[R. I.] Lithograph Company, but should be ordered: 
of your own denominational Dp pon house), they 
had strong bodies, clear minds, and clean hearts, and 
he found them ten times better than all the rest; and 
was greatly pleased, especially with Daniel, who 
understood visions and dreams, like Ezekiel’s. Did 
it pay that Daniel would not defile himself? Of 
course it did. One little word helped Daniel very 
much, When the king ordered what Daniel felt was 
wrong, his heart said, ‘‘ No, it is wrong”; his ‘mind 
said, ‘‘ No, it is not good for me,” and his brave lips 
said, ‘‘ No, no, no.” (Erase everything in the heart 
except No.) 

A short Bible verse reminds me of Daniel and his 
friends. Although the king ordered, he couldn't 
make Daniel touch the f and wine. (Complete 
‘*not” again, and write Touch (not). When offered 
to him, Daniel could shut his lips and teeth, to Taste 
(mot). He cou‘d even refuse to hold the wine-cup in 
his hand,—Handle (not),—because Daniel purposed 
in his heart that he would not defile himself. He 
would ‘‘ Touch not, taste not, handle not.” Wasn't 
he brave? The Lord was his keeper. 





Could 


Are any boys nowadays as brave as that? 
you be? Last year, among the delegates on the shi 


going to Jerusalem were a few children. Edwar 
was the Lr oy only six years old. On the first 
Sunday we had a temperance lesson, and Edward's 
teacher taught the children: 


** God gave me this good body, 
To grow both strong and tall ; 
Tobacco helps to spoil [defile] it, 
And so does alcohol. 
Into my mouth they’ll never go ; 
When tempted, I will answer, No.’’ 


Over and over. the children said it, and within a 
few days every child signed a card, which meant, 
‘“When tempted, I will answer No.” A few days 
later, Edward came running to his teacher almost 
out of breath, and called,‘ I said No.” “She said, 
‘What did you say No about ?” and he said, ‘‘ One 
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of the stewards was carrying three mugs of beer, and 
asked me if I didn’t want a taste, and I said No.” 
Perhaps, if Edward lives, he will be asked to taste a 
great many times. If he is brave, like Daniel, to 
say No, No, No, his body will be better and stronger, 
his mind clearer and smarter, and his life purer. 
Can you say No? Sing: 


** Have courage, my boy, to say No,’”’ 


Something else defiles boys nowadays. It defiles 
their 4 mouths, and teeth with ugly yellow 
stains. It defiles their breath, their minds, and 
thoughts, and hearts. It does so much harm that 
some states forbid it by law. Do you know what I 
mean? Cigarettes. I wish every child would decide 
to ‘*touch not, taste not, bandle not.” (Prepare 
heart-shaped cards, writing that on one side, and on 
the other, * would not defile himself.” Dis- 
tribute these to be taken home, asking as many as 
desire to join Daniel's Band to write their names in 
the blank space.) Sing: 


** Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to stand alone ; 
Dare to have a purpose firm, 
Dare to make it known.’’ 





Peoria, ILL. 





The theme of the Times’ responsive service, reviewing 
the lessons of the third quarter, is ‘God Our Helper.”’ 
Lt will aid a school of possibly irregular summer at- 
tendance to obtain a grasp of the quarters work before 
continuing the Old Testament studies in October. The 
price of the pamphlets is one dollar a hundred copies. 
Order from The Sunday School Times Co. 











The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


N PREPARATION for this lesson and the first 
two lessons of the next quarter, consult Porter’s 
‘*Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers,” and 

read the first five chapters of Riggs’ ‘‘ History of the 

ewish People”’ ; also 1 Maccabees in the Apocrypha. 

he stories of Daniel were admirably fitted to in- 
spire courage in the Hebrews whom Judas Macca- 
beus led against the dissolute Syrian Greeks. But 
they did not need men like Daniel more than we do. 
Make these lessons impress on your. pupils'the power 
of heroic determination, strong character, the con- 
Sciousness of a mission to fulfil for God and our 
country, and show them how such traits were devel- 
oped in the young Hebrew captive prince through 
self-denial. Explain to them that such self-denial is 
essential to these three things: 

Loyalty to Conscience. ow did Daniel illustrate 
this? Tell the story of his boyhood ; taken captive 
to Babylon with his companions when about fourteen 
years old (vs. 1-4); taught that it was wrong to eat 
certain kinds of food, or other kinds not prepared in 
prescribed ways, or any kinds that had been offered 
to idols. He was of noble family, was liable to. be 
sold into degrading slavery, but a way of escape was 
opened. He was.chosen for special service to the 
great king, was to be educated and have a place in 
the royal family. But to enter on this new path to 
honor and happiness he would have to eat food and 
drink wine from the royal table. To do this. would 
dishonor his religion. hat could a young boy do, 
away from home, except to obey his superiors who 
did not understand his position? First of all, he de- 
liberately and prayerfully determined to obey his 
conscience (v. 8). e won the favor of the steward 
who had him in charge. Then he chose the best 
time and way to put the case before that steward for 
himself and his companions, and in the end the privi- 
lege was granted them to try his plan. 

Speak to your pupils of the multitudes of youth 
approaching such a crisis as faced these Hebrew 
boys. Some are away at school, others are clerks 
and employees entering many avenues to indepen- 
dent life. The way into society, and perhaps to 

referment in business, seems to be to renounce the 
oyalty to God and conscience in which they have 
been trained. They are invited to join the club 
where wine is served, to take young ladies to the 
theatre, to enter into associations which allure them 
away from their higher ideals. Many are going for- 
ward thoughtlessly into perils that may overcome 
them. Some are purposing in their hearts that they 
will not defile themselves. Ask your pupils what 
they will do: The choice which decides character is 
sometimes a single act, as simple as accepting or re- 
refusing an entertainment or even a glass of wine. 

Integrity of Character. That means honorable re- 
lations with one’s self and with all men, Daniel 
asked that he and his companions might have vege- 
tables and water instead of dainties and wine from 
the king’s provisions, pleading that sfich diet would 
make them better men for the king’s service. The 
test proved him right. At the end of the ten days 
the four Hebrew boys were in finer condition than 
all the others in the royal school. This story was 
told to show that God would make capable and manly 
and womanly those who controlled their appetites to 
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keep hislaw. This is the lesson it teaches, 
—obey God, and you will be able to serve. 
your fellows all the better. The dnly 
self-denial worth cultivating is that self- 
control which increases one’s power for 
good. In the long run men are valued 
or what they are worth, and they are 
not worth much to mankind unless they 
are true to God and to what is best in 
themselves. 
Leadership. God gave to these four 
ouths knowledge and skill in all learn- 
ing and wisdom. He does that now for 
those who are clean in body and pure in 
spirit. Men who gain knowledge to serve 
others with the self-poise of a pure con- 
science command the confidence of men. 
When General Leonard Wood, now gov- 
ernor of the Philippine Islands, was fill- 
ing a similar office in Santiago, Cuba, 
one of his lieutenants said of him: “I 
never knew a purer man in deed or 
thought, Not one of the Rough Riders 
but was better for associating with him. 
His moral influence was tremendous. 
His great soul, his repose of manner, his 
personal dignity, compel respect and 


obedience.” Such men are to found 
in many communities. io? | are the 
salt of society. The Daniels of this gen- 


eration prove the wisdom of that Daniel 
of old. The training which makes such 
souls is the highest service to the nation 
and to the kingdom of God. Show your 
pup’‘s how high a privilege it is to teach 
and » live the principles which make 
such men for American citizens to-day 
as those Hebrew boys were in their day. 


BosTon. 
*% 


Teaching the evils of intemperance 


will not prevent drunkenness. What 
is needed is teaching the dan “wal of be- 
hysiology 


inning to drink.—School 
) ren b 
ta dh! 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Experiences of the First Exile 
THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Dan. .1). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.] 
The personality of Daniel .and his re- 
lations with the autocratic monarchs 
who guided the destinies of Central and 
Western Asia were typical to a degree 
of the fortunate contact of the best blood 
of Israel with the conditions into which 
they were so suddenly thrown. In the 
first captivity, when Nebuchadnezzar 
carried away oe rege and many of his 
people to Babylon (2 Kings 24: 11-16), 
those taken away were reckoned by an 
excellent authority (Jer. 24) as the 
choicest of the land. They were the 
progressive, cultured, and enterprising 
section of the people of Judah. They 
were of course at the outset stunned by 
the unexpected calamity, which seemed 
beyond endurance orrepair. Such lead- 
ers as Ezekiel helped them to realize 
the essential justice of their treatment 
by God, the disciplinary aspect of it, 
and the consequently appropriate atti- 
tude of confidence and hope. Jeremiah 
(29) counseled them to settle down and 
become good citizens of their new com- 
munities. 

To such people, when they had once 
ceased to anticipate an immediate res- 
toration to Judah, the exile became a 
great opportunity. They found them- 
selves quite unrestric‘ed in movement, 
especially toward the east ; they came 
into contact with a greater world of cul- 
ture and of politics ; they began to re- 
alize the real universe and its problems 
as never before. These conditions rap- 
idly revealed and developed political 
and commercial capacity, and empha- 
sized education. 

It speaks volumes for the people that 
they were able to use these opportuni- 
ties for their own good. Without aban- 
dening their religious principles they 
took Fall advantage of the situation. 
Some entered saree life, becoming 
loyal servants of the king of Babylonia ; 
many gave themselves to study ; many 
more to some form of business. It was 
a testing period which proved too great 
a strain for many, who forgot their heri- 
tage and their God in the ener | whirl 
of the new life. But their noblest leaders 
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made the opportunity an occasion for 
the reinterpretation of Providence, for a 
reconstruction of religious methods, and 
for the maintenance, under the new con- 
ditions, of Jewish fidelity. 

The first of the incidents preserved in 
the Book of Daniel strikes this keynote 
of faithfulness, and its reward from God. 
It bears the marks of a record which was 
used for generations to uphold and en- 
force this splendid thought. The young 
nobles, their lofty destination, their 
fierce temptation to ignore or compro- 
mise, their noble faithfulness to prin- 
ciple, their subsequent success and rapid 
rise to influence and honor, are full of 
interest. Besides their natural advan- 
tages (Lam. 4: 7) their abstinence 
promoted an intellectual keenness and 
a physical perfection tha: gave them in- 
stant superiority. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be 
mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon re- 
quest, for a two-cent stamp. 

Concerning the conditions and oppor- 
tunities of the Jewish exiles, sections 29- 
37, 50-55 of Kent’s ‘‘ Jewish People” is 
instructive. On the first chapter of 
Daniel see Farrar’s commentary or Por- 


ter’s ‘‘Messages of the Apocalyptical 


Writers.” The latter is a very recent 
book of ated value, indispensable to the 
thoughtful student of the class of litera- 


ture which Daniel represents. 


III, Questions FoR Stupy AND Discus- 
SION, 

To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 

1. The First Exile to Babylonia. (1.) 
What was the opinion of Jeremiah re- 
garding the character of this first com- 
pany of exiles? -(2.) Where were they 
settled? (3.) How were a, treated ? 

2. The Attitude of the Exiles. (4.) | 
On the whole, did they treat their new | 
environment as an opportunity or a re- | 
straint? (5.) Was it the policy of the | 
Babylonians to tteat them with favor or 
with aversion ? . 

3. The Young Hebrews. (6.) To what | 
post of duty were they intended? (7. }:; 

hy was their personal: appearance of | 
such. moment ? | 

4. Their Temptation. (8.) Why did | 
Daniel regard the eating of the: king s 
food as unlawful? 

5. The Outcome. (9.) To what distinc- | 
tion did Daniel and his friends a tain ? | 
(10.) Are we to suppose that theirs was | 
only one case out of many? 





IV. Some Leapinc THovents. 

[General discussion under the leader's direction.] 
_ No support is so sure as that of God 
in a case of conscientious service. 

Israel found her first far-reaching op- 
portunity for influence in the exile and 
through an apparent disaster. 

Boston. 
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September 17, 1905. The Great Sur- 
render (Acts g: 1-22; Rom.6: 16-23). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The surrender of self-will (Luke 22 : 


39-42). 
TUEs.—Of self-dependence (Prov. 3:1 


THE SUNDAY Si 


of our lives. 


CHOOL TIMES 


which is the higher self, the soul as God 
can and will make it if he is allowed to 
fulfil his will. 
surrender of self to 
only the triumph of God who is speak- 
ing in us, and whose Spirit is our true 
self. 


We speak of the great 


hrist, but this is 


This is a true and noble selfish- 
ness, the right completion and ennobling 
It is thus that we discover 
that in surrendering ourselves we have 
come into the true possession of our- 
selves. . 


All that is good in us or capable of 
good belongs to God already. hat he 
asks of us is that we should cease our 
rebellion and usurpation, and recognize 
and acknowledge his ownership. And 
what is evil in us belongs to Coa, too. 
We are his De: creation, debased and 
polluted. e demands that this, too, 
should be acknowledged to be his, that 
he may purge or destroy it. Our Chris- 
tian lives must have in them somewhere, 
pr rca? the full surrender of our- 
selves to God, to whom, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, we belong. Perhaps we 
have grown up to recognize him as our 
Father and King, but even so, we find 
from time to time need and room for 
fresh conscious surrender, and probably 
a time will come when in some great 
struggle or crisis we must confirm the 
tacit understanding of the years, and 
formally give ourselves over with our 
tastes, our purposes, to him. 


There are some people who do not be- 
lieve in instantaneous conversions. But 
what is there to disapprove of in an im- 
mediate surrender? Peace can be made 
in an instant after a battle : ‘‘I surren- 
der,” and itis done. It is just as rea- 
sonable to expect sudden conversion in 
the moral life. Mr. Moody used to use 
the illustration of Zaccheus, who, Mr. 
Moody used to say, was not converted 
when he went up into the tree, and 
most assuredly was converted when he 
came down, But laying aside. illustra- 
tion, how long. does it take’to make a 
decision?) Léss than the least fraction 
of time. 


decision itself. is instantaneous. When 
we realize that we belong to God, and 
ought to acknowledge it, the only right 
thing to do is at once and uncondition- 
ally to surrender. 


We ought to yield ourselves to God, 
because this is the right and joyous 
thing for ourselves, because we are 


that we are 
died for us, and bought us with his own 


words, Some nowadays speak of them 
as though they belonged to a past time, 
but when we grow dee 


ing union Christ made possible. To One 
who did this for us we owe everything, 
and should yield everything. 


a4 


No one is too old to surrender. If we 
have delayed a long time, the more 
reason for not delaying longer. No one 
is too young to surrender. Even little 
children can say, ‘‘ I am thine, O Lord,” 
and can strive to obey their heavenly 
Father as their Father's children. 





WED.—Of vengeance (Rom, 12 : 16-20). 
‘THURS.—Of ambition (Gal. 1 : 10-17). 
’ Fr1.—The great refusal (Matt. 19 : 16-22). 





SAT.—The great example (1 Pet. 3 : 17-22). 








What did Jesus teach about surrendering 
self ? 


When in life is surrender easiest, and why ? 
wae do we gain by yielding our wills to 
God's 


| 

HERE are two selves in each one of | 
us, the lower self and the higher 

self. The lower self is always lis- 
tening for the baser voices, the higher 
for the nobler. The defeat of the lower 
is the victory of the higher. When we 
speak of selfishness, it is necessary to 
know which kind we mean. There is a 








selfishness which consists in indulgin 
the evil self, and resisting the true self, 


right. 
It is right to obey the truth. 


The truth is that we are not our own, 
but Christ's. 
t 


Rum as a factor in Russia's defeats 
ought to be every nation's warning. 


The preliminaries and the con-. 
Sequences may be prolonged, but the } 


God's by right, and ought to recognize } 
is, but also because Christ 


precious blood. Tunese are no empty 
in knowledge of 
our own souls, we realize that what we 


need is a vital union with God, a union 
by blood and in blood, and that this liv- 


Now is always the best time to do 


* 483 
The Goblins 


(Continued from page 477) 


noise. She was all eager to know what 
the ‘‘thing’’ could be—so full of trills 
and moans, but she did not dare to 
speak, for fear of frightening it away. 

‘*Dah, honey !'’ whispered Rebecca. 
‘It's er owl—jes’ er little screech-owl. 
Ise called dem jes’ like dis, heaps ob 
times. Dat's w'at skeered yoh, chile. 
Now, ain't yoh jes’ ‘shamed? Hol'on 
er minit. Dat'sdeoleowl. Now, min’ 
out for de baby owls. I'll keep er callin’ 
tilldey come, too, Dey ain't fur off.’’ 

Sure enough, before long, for Rebecca 
| continued to call, there was a bit of a 
| sound—so soft that it could hardly be 
| called a sound of wings, because the owl 
flies very silently—and then, one by one, 
| there came five little baby owls, and 
perched in a row along the rail! A 
pretty sight they were, this mother owl 
and her family, sitting there so quietly in 
the golden moonlight. Six puffy, fluffy 
balls of feathers, so soft and gray! And 
these were the goblins that had made 
this terrible noise ! 

‘Dah !"’ laughed ‘Rebecca softly. 
‘*Dat ain't hardly worth gittin so 
skeered ober, was dey, honey? Dey 
won't stay here long, foh de mammy 
owl, she be teachin’ de li’ le ones ter fly 
an’ ter hunt. Huh! dah dey go! De 
whole fambly. Whoo! Whoo! Well, 
goo’ bye, Missy Owl! We’'s all goin’ 
ter bed, now. Goo’ night !"’ 


West Haven, Conn. 
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Have you ever tried The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures as a 
help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Ten cents will pay for a 
guarter's set,—thirteen different pic- 
tures and two maps, each on a sepa- 
vate sheet of enameled paper. 
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For eiectriz, gas, or oil. Send 
free. 1. P. Primk, ss Pearl St., New York. 










































































































































































































































THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest ma for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he say4,to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIV."' 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest. home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 

so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 











BLACKSTONE, VA. 


The oe Pen re- * 4 
ceived. uch 
pleased with it, tisa 
perfect gem. Thank you! 

Yours truly, 
W. B. D 


We have more of these “ perfect 
ems. Shall we send yours ? 
fr 50 will buy it. 
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» 1905. In a Valley of 
ents from 31 e- st season. 
Enter.any time. for catalog. 


Miss E. C. WEIMAR, ‘Principal. — 


~ Bilystic Valley Institute, M atic Cons. 38th ye 
Chartered valley Ins Send for ‘atalog. Home, Health. 


Dwss COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 
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Corned Beef 
Hash 


A substantial breakfast dish, which can 
served at a moment’s notice. Put 
one tablespoon butter in g pan, add 
three tablespoons milk and the contents 
of a pound can of Libby’s Corned Beef 
Hash. Cook slowly until browned. 


Other reci book’ “H to M 
Cote ks ite, Ho © Mae 


Libby, McNeill 2 Libby, Chicago. 


LU’ PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


o gumming to neck of je— ad 
» eelime ae tad cobipedins lor the 
papers. Full 














oe ~ 4 oe any retails at 
. sent mail tor also half- 


quarts. 
Page's Photo Paste, 
202, size retails6c. ; by mail, 10c. 
| tsa 
or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
Wossia CRAENT o. “tn Bssex Ave., Gloneester, Mas® 








HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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The Ex 


Times Less 


a slightly tinted, heavy paper. 


scription, 40 cents. 
each quarter to order a new 


They will prove to be welcome 


for a set of thirteen. 


order in every case, and a week 
order. 





This is the fast time between Chicago and 
San Francisco made by The Overland Lim- 
ited. Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chi- | 
cago, 6.05 P.M., arrives San Francisco the 
third day in time for dinner. Route: Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Railway, Union 
Pacific, and Southern Pacific line. 

Another good train for California leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
make the run. Geo, 


cial agent, 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
The paper fs mot sent te ony subscriber beyond the 
sone p tay | for, unless by spectal 7 me 
copies of any ome issue t + te 
guette neu the teachers of a school te comnierte. wat 
be sent free, upon application. 





J. Lincoln, Commer- | 











request. 


10.25 | 
P.M. daily, and takes a few hours longer to | 
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mailed to any address for ten cents. 
the Lesson Pictures have entered their names for a year’s sub- 
It saves you the trouble of remembering 


Lesson Pictures to members of your Home Department? The 
‘* grown-ups ’’ like them as well as do the children. 


On Souvenir Post Cards 


The Lesson Pictures for the Fourth Quarter will also be issued 
in the form of souvenir post cards. 
are sick, or absent from other cause ; 
awaken an interest in the next Sunday’s lesson ; 
as unannounced rewards for attendance or lesson preparation, 


souvenir post cards now being so widely preserved. 


On Lantern Slides 


In response to numerous requests lantern slides of the Fourth 
Quarter’s pictures will be furnished. 


50 cents each ; $5.00 for one dozen. 


Lantern Outfits 


With the electric lantern it is possible to show ordinary lantern 
slides without shutting out the daylight. 
using the lantern as an aid to their work. 
opening exercises, and notices may be thrown upon the screen. 
Information will be given about complete lantern outfits upon 


The Sunday School Times Co. P3i.Wunne, Pee 


pansion 





on Pictures 


The Regular Pictures 


of which hundreds of thousands have been sold, will appear 
for the Fourth Quarter in a somewhat new dress, printed on 
Thirteen pictures and two maps, 


Several thousand users of 


set. Have you ever sent the 


Mail them to scholars who 
send them in advance to 
or use them 


additions to the collections of 
20 cents 


These will be made to 
should be allowed for filling the 


Many schools are now 
Pictures, hymns, 
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HEADACHE 


Every effort of the brain or body 
consumes —— When. the 
‘supply is less than the demand, 
der: ent takes place and head- 
ache follows. 


 Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is the ideal preparation for brain- 
workers. Supplies phosphates in a 

readily sciniiia ted, promptly 
relieving headache, nervousness and 
insomnia. 


your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
pe 4 to Pos hen CuemicaL Works, Prove. 


R. 1.; for sample bottle, postage paid. 











FOR THE PRESENT-DAY STUDENT 
THE AMERIOAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


is invaluable. It -gives the 
Scriptures in clear English as 
it is understood to-day, yet 
— = change the original 


m Sold by all booksellers, or by 
the publishers. 











tr Interesting Book, Sent Free—“The 
Pf of the Revised Bible,” explaine the. need 
an 


of revision, how it was made, shows and de- 
phe ed the many styles of the American Standard 
Bible. d name on a postal for a copy. 


Trepte'ae, * Street, Now York 
BIBLE PICTURES pejzes, clays. aif 
pe the walls of wD of yous Ghai eNland bods and N.Y: 
“Tell Mother I'll be There’ 


ha stirred the multi- 
cle ieee ne wig ban Me 7 




















Pits c at eae ndard pieces in 
our “ Gems Kgord ad d the Silent River,’ also 
Nos. 21, 40, 66, ‘te, 84, 1 sows 137, 151 are worth the 
price of "the book. It is fine for unday-schools, revi- 


vals, genefal services, and the home. ousands 
selling. Round notes or shapes; state choice. Board 
binding, 25 cents; muslin, 20 cents. Name this paper 
when ordering and we will give you, free, a copy of 
the at + Bupa te tract, “‘ A Bot tle of Tears.’ 
PICKETT PUBLISHING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL HYMN - BOOKS 
WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS is the latest and 
eatest hymn-book for Sunday-schools, by Adam 
eibel and K. Frank Lehman. Send cents for 
examination copy (money refunded if book is returned 
in one week). Specimen es free; also special 
plans of payment, without touching the Sunday- 
school treasury. Send 13 come . smaller book of 


equal merit, entitled ‘‘ Hymns of he Kingd jom. ” 
1 ehman 1226 Arch Smad a ia, 
Geibel & & ~ Or 17 E. 16th Street, New Po 








THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS you 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
For RALLY—HARVEST—ANNIVERSARY 


“EVER ONWARD!” 


cents for sample copy. Send ao  aaagg for 


qnangice of three kind For sale by all dea 
1018-20 Arch St. Pilla, Pa. 


Hali-Mack Co. i56 Fifth Ave., New 


near_y 700,000 ome 
CHURCH HYMNS AND pasa NGS 
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- The 20th Century Limited 











- Eighteen-hour train to Chicage. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 









































































